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IS FRANCE CATHOLIC? 
By Denis GwyYNn. 


- SHAT evidence is there available for forming any 
ws) pi| general judgment regarding the number of prac- 
ticing Catholics in the whole of France? The 
Via final revision of the last French census shows 
that the total population of France in 1921, in- 
aedlaa Alsace-Lorraine, was 39,209,766. What proportion of 
these thirty-nine millions can honestly be described as prac- 
ticing Catholics? The question obviously cannot be answered 
with any approach to exact figures. The census returns of re- 
ligious groups are notoriously unreliable in all countries, and 
the French registrar-general’s office wisely discontinued the 
publication of such statistics concerning religious denomina- 
tions forty years ago. The only evidence worth serious atten- 
tion is that which is supplied from the dioceses themselves; 
and even such diocesan returns and reports as are available 
are usually vague enough in their estimates. M. Georges 
Goyau, who is the most authoritative writer on religious mat- 
ters in modern France, says quite candidly: 


No statistics of religious practice in France have been 
compiled, and it is perhaps impossible that even any ap- 
proximately accurate figures could be obtained. In the 
towns it is obviously very difficult, during the period pre- 
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scribed for the performance of the Easter duties, to dis- 
tinguish between the solemn annual communions and the 
innumerable communions of monthly, or weekly, or even 
daily communicants. But whether it be true that in France 
at the present time there are ten million practicing Cath- 
olics, as some people declare, or only five millions, as others 
say, their number is in either case only a minority of the 
whole people. 


The Vicomte d’Avenel, whose close inquiry into the state 
of religious practice in each diocese of France since the war 
affords the most complete evidence on the whole subject that 
is available, is equally frank in his admission that the prac- 
ticing Catholics of the country are at most a considerable 
minority of the whole. His general conclusions may be quoted 
at once beside those of M. Goyau, leaving aside for the mo- 
ment any closer examination of how he has arrived at them. 
At the end of an elaborate discussion of the evidence he has 
compiled, he writes: 


We may, therefore, calculate that, for the whole area in- 
cluded in this investigation—leaving out Paris and the three 
departments of Alsace and Lorraine—of the thirty-four mil- 
lion persons of both sexes who live within our republic, 
some ten millions are practicing Catholics, some sixteen or 
seventeen millions keep themselves more or less in con- 
formity with the rules laid down by the Church, but only 
by complying with some of the statutory obligations, as by 
intermittent attendance at Mass on Sundays; while only 
some seven or eight millions, among whom is a small group 
who are definitely hostile, live in total disregard of all re- 
ligious observances, and, although they have been baptized, 
are in fact Christians only in name. Such, after fifteen 
years of separation from the State, would seem to be the 
present state of religion in France. It could not be se- 
riously argued that the country has become “dechristian- 
ized.” It would, indeed, be more reasonable to assert that 
the contrary is the case, and that it is precisely because the 
Catholic faith has gained ground under a régime of which 
its friends were so much afraid and from which its enemies 
hoped for complete triumph—it is precisely because the 
feeling of the country has become more favorable towards 
the Church, that the powers that be have now restored 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
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Briefly, then, M. d’Avenel would lead us to believe that 
there are some ten million practicing Catholics among the 
thirty-four millions of people living in France outside of Paris 
and Alsace-Lorraine. Even this optimistic estimate appears 
small enough, but M. d’Avenel argues that it is certainly much 
larger than it was before the Catholic revival began, He in- 
sists repeatedly that the religious revival dates from the be- 
ginning of the century and not from any wave of emotionalism 
produced by the war. He quotes an astonishing estimate 
made in 1847 by a well-known French priest, the Abbé Petitot, 
curé of Saint-Louis d’Antin, who declares that out of thirty- 
two million people who then formed the whole population of 
France, only about two million went to confession. Whether 
or not this estimate was unduly pessimistic, it is corroborated 
by another famous priest, the Abbé Bougaud, himself sub- 
sequently a bishop, who declared that a certain bishop of his 
acquaintance inquired, on being appointed to his see, how 
many of the 400,000 people in his diocese had made their 
Easter duties: he was told that the number was 37,000. And 
in 1851 the celebrated Monsignor Dupanloup, in one of his 
pastoral letters, deplored the fact that, out of the 350,000 souls 
under his spiritual jurisdiction, barely 45,000 went to the 
sacraments at Easter. In that particular diocese, of Orléans, 
the latest returns furnished to M. d’Avenel show that there are 
now over 100,000 instead of 45,000 communicants at Easter, 
and that the number of frequent communicants is now fifteen 
times as large as it was a few years ago. Similarly, in the 
cathedral of Sens, he is informed that there are now 75,000 
communions within the year, as compared with 35,000 ten 
years ago; and at Auxerre also there are 40,000 more com- 
munions every year than there were not long ago. 

Such figures, however, afford no reliable basis for any 
general estimate. They may merely indicate that a small 
minority of devout Catholics now go to the sacraments more 
frequently than they did before. Nor can isolated parishes, 
or even dioceses, be taken as representing the state of Cathol- 
icism in the whole of France. Certain districts of France are 
well known to be more Catholic than other districts; yet, in 
some parts, very strictly religious departments are found side 
by side with those in which religious practice is more or less 
extinct. In the West, for instance, the whole of Brittany and 
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parts of Normandy are still very Catholic; so are Belley, Saint- 
Dié, and Chambéry in the East; and in the South, Rodez, Auch, 
Mende, Dax, and Cahors. 

M. d’Avenel tried to obtain as precise figures as possible 
from each of the French dioceses. He succeeded in getting 
returns from sixty-seven dioceses in all, out of a total of 
eighty-seven. The evidence he has collected in some cases is 
fairly extensive, in others meager enough. Thus he finds that 
in the department of the Aube, there were very few parishes 
where one or two men went to the sacraments, while in one 
parish—that in which religion is at its lowest ebb—not one 
of the four soldiers who were killed in the war was even bap- 
tized, and less than half of the children born in the parish 
even now are brought to the church for baptism. This, how- 
ever, is an isolated case; and in many of the dioceses there are 
parishes side by side, of which one is above, and the next is 
below, the average. At Digne, for instance, in Provence, there 
are some parishes in which no one goes to the sacraments, and 
others in which everybody goes. In the extreme Northeast, 
around Cambrai, it is generally the case that the agricultural 
population is mainly faithful to religious observance, while 
among the people in the mining districts of the same region, 
practically none of the men and very few of the women ever 
go to the sacraments. In other parts of the country, such as 
the diocese of Aix, which includes large extents of mountain 
side by side with heavily populated industrial centers, the 
people who live in the mountains generally remain devoutly 
Catholic, while the townspeople are indifferent, or sometimes 
hostile, to religion. 

But M. d’Avenel rightly insists that it would convey a 
wrong impression to say that the Church retains its hold 
chiefly among the agricultural population and has lost its 
influence everywhere in the towns; or even that “it is regarded 
with more favor in the mountains than in the lowlands; that it 
has more influence in the grazing-lands than among the vine- 
yards; that it is suited chiefly for those who have less educa- 
tion, less social influence, less independence of mind, and that 
it makes no appeal to the people of the towns.” M. d’Avenel 
goes so far as to assert that “the present movement of Cathol- 
icism in France proves the direct opposite to be the case.” M. 
Georges Goyau, indeed, speaks with more confidence of the 
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towns than of the country, and his most serious apprehension 
for the future is caused by the knowledge that in certain rural 
dioceses the very small minority of practicing Catholics is 
actually diminishing. Due regard must also be paid to M. 
d’Avenel’s insistence upon the fact that the indifference to re- 
ligion which is found in the big towns and cities is nothing 
new, since even in the beginning of the last century it was at 
best only veiled by an outward appearance of conformity, im- 
posed by the civil power and the old governing classes, who 
found it useful to maintain an officially established religion 
“for the people.” He speaks scornfully of the “Defenders of 
the Throne and Altar” under the Restoration, among whom 
the aristocracy had very little use for religious observance— 
so much so that in so important a cathedral town as Amiens 
there were not twenty men of the bourgeoisie who made their 
Easter duties in the time of Charles X. Alike in the country 
and in the towns, declares M. d’Avenel, all the reliable author- 
ities agree that the decline of religious practice dates from 
long before the Republic of 1870; while in some dioceses the 
origin of the decline must be traced back to Jansenism. 

M. d’Avenel concludes, from the evidence at his disposal, 
that the sixty-seven dioceses from which he has obtained in- 
formation, other than those of Paris and Alsace-Lorraine, may 
be roughly divided into three groups. His standard of values 
in classifying them is highly significant. The first category, 
which he characterizes as “religious,” comprises twenty-seven 
dioceses out of sixty-seven, or slightly more. than a third of 
the whole. In these the majority of the women go to Mass 
and receive the sacraments at Easter, while half of the men 
go to Mass and a quarter of them go to the sacraments. The 
second category comprises twenty-eight dioceses, and in these 
also the majority of the women go to Mass, but only half of 
them go to the sacraments, while only one third of the men 
go to Mass and between one eighth and one quarter go to the 
sacraments. In the third and least religious category there 
are only eighteen dioceses, or slightly less than one quarter 
of the whole; and in these the returns show that only a minor- 
ity even of the women go to Mass and less than one eighth of 
the men go to the sacraments. 

M. d’Avenel adds an important postscript to this rough 
classification, emphasizing the fact that he describes this last 
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category, not as “irreligious,” but as “indifferent,” on the 
ground that even in these dioceses it is still an almost universal 
practice to bring the children to be baptized in the churches, 
and also to have marriages and burials religiously solemnized. 
Taken altogether, these returns cover a total population of 
some twenty-eight millions of people out of the thirty-nine 
millions in all France. Paris and the immediately adjacent 
districts which are grouped in the department of the Seine 
naturally constitute a problem which must be examined sep- 
arately; and this “Greater Paris” includes between four and 
a half and five million inhabitants. But apart from this con- 
centration of people in and around Paris, M. d’Avenel’s figures 
may fairly be taken as representative of the whole of France, 
seeing that the dioceses—comprising some six million people 
in all—which have not furnished adequate information in- 
clude districts which must be classed in each of these cate- 
gories. 

Interesting and illuminative as they are, M. d’Avenel’s 
calculations cannot, however, be taken as representing any- 
thing but a more or less accurate survey of the situation exist- 
ing during the year 1921, while the conditions were changing 
rapidly. The most important change, which has been greatly 
accentuated by the war, is, of course, the steady migration 
from the country districts to the towns. Combined with the 
continuous decline of the population in many parts of the 
country, the drift towards the towns has altered the whole 
balance of population in France. The census taken last year 
shows that there is still a slight preponderance of rural over 
urban population, the proportions being fifty-five and forty- 
five per cent. 

Since 1861, when the census showed a total of 37,386,000 
inhabitants, France’s population has remained almost station- 
ary. It had risen to thirty-eight and a half millions on the 
eve of the Franco-Prussian War, but was reduced to a little 
over thirty-six millions by the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. There 
was a very small increase at each subsequent census, until the 
population stood at 39,771,000 in the year before the Great 
War. The Treaty of Versailles gave back Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, but the loss to the population, through death in 
action, of nearly one and a half million men and the heavy 
decline in the birth rate, owing to war conditions, was so great 
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that even the addition of some two million people in the re- 
stored provinces did not suffice to bring back the total for the 
whole country to the pre-war figures. At its present figure of 
roughly 39,210,000, the population stands at almost the same 
level as it was twenty years ago, and only about a million 
higher than it was before the Franco-Prussian War. 

But in the intervening fifty years there has been a con- 
tinuous and increasingly rapid gravitation of the people from 
the country into the towns. Even in the past decade, in spite 
of the destruction of a number of large towns in the invaded 
districts, the number of people living in the largest towns 
alone—those with more than 30,000 inhabitants in each—has 
increased by more than a quarter of a million. The latest 
French census report gives comparative figures showing the 
number of inhabitants in each town with a population of over 
30,000 at every five years since 1881. There are now eighty- 
eight towns with populations exceeding that figure, compared 
with only forty-seven in 1881; and the increase between the 
populations of these towns forty years ago and at the present 
time is in many cases extraordinary. Paris may be set on one 
side; it had 2,270,000 people then within its city walls, as 
against 2,900,000 now, and while it now has sixteen suburbs 
with over 30,000 people in each, it then had only one. And 
this enormous growth of the principal suburbs is only symp- 
tomatic of the general movement of population towards the 
department of the Seine, which has increased within the same 
period from 2,800,000 to 4,410,000. The small department of 
- the Seine itself is, moreover, only the center of a much larger 
agglomeration of people in all the country surrounding the 
metropolis. ' 

But apart from this marked gravitation toward Paris and 
the districts that lie all around it, there has been a scarcely 
less marked migration of the population into other important 
centers. In the Alpes-Maritimes, for instance, Cannes and 
Nice between them include nearly 190,000 people now, as com- 
pared with some 85,000 in 1881. Marseilles has grown from 
360,000 to 586,000 within the same period. Bordeaux and Tou- 
louse, on the other hand, which are commercial rather than 
industrial centers, while they have gone on steadily increasing, 
have grown comparatively little, although they are respectively 
fourth and seventh in size among all the towns of France. 
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But the growth of the industrial centers has been extremely 
rapid. 

The department of the Nord, where this tendency towards 
the industrial towns was most marked, has been so ruined by 
the war that it is necessary to take the figures for 1911; and 
even with only thirty years thus left for comparison, they 
show an astonishing increase in a group of busy factory 
towns. Douai increased from 26,000 to 36,000; Lille, from 
178,000 to 218,000; Roubaix, from 92,000 to 123,000; Tourcoing, 
from 52,000 to 83,000; and Valenciennes, from 28,000 to 35,000. 
In the adjacent department of the Pas-de-Calais there was an 
even more notable advance, Boulogne growing from 45,000 to 
53,000; Calais, from 47,000 to 72,000; and Lens, from 10,000 to 
32,000, within thirty years. 

In the southern industrial area there was a similar in- 
crease in the industrial population. Lyons grew from 377,000 
in 1881 to 562,000 in 1921; and Villeurbanne, from 11,000 to 
over 56,000. Limoges, in the Southwest, grew from 64,000 in 
1881 to 92,000 in 1911, but had fallen off slightly in 1921 from 
the fact that all that part of France which surrounds it has 
become so depopulated that even this flow of migration to- 
wards the towns cannot be maintained. 

Obviously, while the population is shifting so rapidly, it is 
impossible to make any precise estimate of the state of re- 
ligious practice in the country. It seems highly probable that 
before long the urban population of France will have become 
larger than the rural population, and the most urgent problem 
for the clergy is to keep pace with the growth of the large . 
cities. So far as the country is concerned, the situation is 
hopeful enough. The decline of the French population as a 
whole is mainly caused by the gradual depopulation of large 
areas of agricultural land, but this tendency towards depop- 
ulation is by no means general throughout the country. 
Broadly speaking, the statistics show that in those parts of 
France—like all Brittany, a large part of Normandy, the re- 
gions around the Pyrenees and the Alps, and other mountain- 
ous or primitive districts—where the Catholic tradition re- 
mains strong, there is either a much smaller tendency towards 
depopulation or else there is an actual increase from year to 
year. In these parts of France the future of Catholicism is 
fairly secure, and the general spread of a religious revival 
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throughout France can find in them all the conditions for a 
favorable development. They are, moreover, for the most 
part, more heavily populated already than the wide plains 
that stretch across the center of France or the rich vintage 
country lying inland from Bordeaux. It is in these areas, 
where the population is dwindling rapidly, partly through de- 
liberate restriction of the birth rate and partly through emi- 
gration towards the towns, that the Catholic Church has least 
influence and is, in some parts, actually losing the small num- 
ber of faithful adherents that remain. 

In whole tracts of France~where such conditions exist, 
it would seem that a sort of creeping paralysis has overtaken 
the life of the people. It is true that the Catholic Church is 
apparently dying out in these parts, just as all life is appar- 
ently dying out. It is difficult to see what will have happened 
by the end of another twenty or thirty years in these districts, 
if the present process of depopulation continues, and there is 
no apparent means of arresting the process, except by a com- 
plete revolution in the social habits of the people. One might 
argue, without any fantastic exaggeration, that, as the Catholic 
teaching is the only effective preventive of family limitation, 
these districts in which Catholicism has lost ground most may 
be for that very reason doomed to extinction by race suicide 
unless they become Catholic again. Systematic resettlement of 
these districts has already begun, with colonists from the sur- 
plus population of Catholic Brittany and other parts of France, 
who, while remaining Catholic, have kept up their natural in- 
crease of population, and it may be that this will itself lead to 
the restoration of Catholicism in the parts of France where its 
abandonment has resulted in the depopulation of whole coun- 
trysides. 

The problem of the towns, however, remains to be solved. 
So long as industrial capitalism lasts, and if the impending 
bankruptcy of Central Europe does not result in a complete 
collapse of capitalism like that which has come about in 
Russia, we must expect that this process of migration from the 
country to the towns will continue, and that the population of 
France, like that of England, will more and more abandon the 
life of the fields for the congested and morbid life of the towns. 
Whether such conditions could ever become general through- 
out Europe, or could conceivably endure through the lifetime 
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of another generation, may certainly be doubted. While the 
process is at work, however, the French clergy find themselves 
obliged to keep pace as best they can with the rapid growth of 
the large towns, and to deal with conditions that in many 
respects make religious organization extremely difficult. In 
some ways, undoubtedly, the cities of France have afforded 
a wonderful training-ground for the more zealous of the 
younger clergy; and the industrial centers of the North, and 
Paris itself, have given a new energy and a new discipline in 
action to many of the most active members of the episcopate. 
It was, for instance, a great acquisition to the Church in Brit- 
tany when Monsignor Charost, who had been tried in the se- 
verest school as Bishop of Lille before and during the war, 
came to Rennes to succeed to the primacy of the most Cath- 
olic province in France, after the death of the aged Cardinal 
Dubourg. And throughout the country, the benefit of this 
direct contact with the problem of missionary work in the in- 
dustrial towns is felt wherever clerical appointments are made 
which transfer priests from the towns to the country districts. 

But while this advantage is considerable, the difficulties 
of religious organization in the big modern towns increase 
much faster than the existing clergy can deal with them. The 
industrial suburbs of Paris had grown so fast within the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, that several of the outlying 
parishes had attained such dimensions that no clergy could 
possibly cope with them. Thus, when the separation of the 
Church and State was decreed in 1905, the parish of Notre- 
Dame de Clignancourt comprised 121,000 people, while the 
parish of Sainte-Marguerite comprised 96,000, and that of 
Saint-Pierre du Petit-Montrouge 83,000. The largest cathe- 
drals in Europe could scarcely find room for such vast con- 
gregations if they had wanted to go to church; and the 
churches available in these parishes were in most cases little 
more than small chapels. Even at the present time the church 
of Saint-Jacques-Saint-Christophe at La Villette has seating 
accommodation for no more than 580 people, and only 750 
more could find room in the two auxiliary chapels—out of a 
total population of 70,000 in the parish. And in the parish of 
Saint-Germain-de-Charonne, with 62,000 people of all ages, 
there is room for only 400 people in the church itself and less 
than 400 more in the auxiliary chapel. At Levallois-Perret, 
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there is only one church, without any auxiliary chapel, and 
it has to serve all purposes for a population of 72,000. 

The provision of new churches throughout the nineteenth 
century was utterly inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the growth in the population of Paris. M. Goyau makes the 
comparison ail the more striking by contrasting the figures 
at the beginning and at the end of the Concordat. In 1801, 
when the Concordat was concluded by Napoleon, there were 
not quite 800,000 people in the diocese of Paris, which counted 
125 parishes and 422 priests. In 1906, just after the rupture 
of the Concordat, the population of Paris had risen to four 
millions, or above five times the former total; while the num- 
ber of parishes had increased only to 147 and the number of 
priests to 765. The shortage of priests was made more serious 
by the fact that the number of curates in each parish had 
ceased to bear any relation to the size of their congregations; 
one parish with less than 30,000 people had eleven curates, 
while Notre-Dame de Clignancourt, with 121,000 people, had 
only nine. 

The late Cardinal Amette took up this question of provid- 
ing more adequate facilities for the overcrowded modern 
suburbs. Within six years from the beginning of 1906 he had 
so increased the number of parishes in the city itself and in 
the suburbs that he had brought within reach of nearly 650,000 
people a reasonable possibility of religious observance. It 
had previously required considerable sacrifice of time to at- 
tend a church, to say nothing of the desperate overcrowding 
if the people had gone in large numbers. The work that 
Cardinal Amette began has been zealously carried on by his 
successor, Cardinal Dubois, and by the end of 1921 the num- 
ber of parishes in the city itself had increased from sixty-nine 
to eighty-one, and those in the suburbs from seventy-eight to 
ninety-five. Of the twenty-nine new parishes, nineteen have 
been established in districts where no sort of parish had 
existed previously. In addition to this increase in the number 
of parishes, thirty new chapels have been built within the 
same period of twelve years—four of them in Paris itself 
and twenty-six in the suburbs. Even yet the work of extend- 
ing the religious organization of Paris is far from complete. 
Twenty-eight of the parishes in the diocese still include more 
than 40,000 people in each, and plans for the construction of 
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fifteen more new churches to reduce the overcrowding in the 
others are already prepared. Nor is this all. Canon Couget 
has published a report based on the last census returns, which 
estimates a need for a hundred additional churches, and 500 
more priests, to complete the missionary work that remains to 
be done if the religious life of Paris is to be fully reéstablished. 

And in the other large towns which have grown rapidly 
like Paris, the clergy are showing a similar energy in forming 
_new parishes and undertaking every form of missionary ac- 
tivity. In Lyons—the third town of France in point of size, 
and one of those which has grown most rapidly—twenty new 
parishes have been organized within the past fifteen years, 
notwithstanding the heavy drain on the priesthood that was 
caused by mobilization in the war. Some 50,000 people have 
thus been brought within range of constant missionary effort, 
and the result may be seen already in such a parish as that of 
Oullins, which had only three practicing Catholics out of a 
population of 2,000 fourteen years ago, and which now has 
more than 800 people attending Mass on feast days and 400 
communicants at Easter. This parish, which is cited by M. 
Goyau as a brilliant example, is, of course, exceptional, and 
its conversion—which has incidentally transformed its politics 
from those of a violently anticlerical to those of an Union 
Sacrée constituency—is largely due to the personality of its 
curé, who is himself the son of a workingman. Scarcely seven 
years after he had founded his new parish in such unpromising 
surroundings, he was called to military service, and could not 
return till the war ended, when he rejoined his congregation 
with the red ribbon of a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

In another southern center of industry, Saint-Etienne, the 
success of a similar adventure has been, if less overwhelming, 
still certainly remarkable. The new parish of Monthieux 
was created there just before the war, and at the end of seven 
years the number of marriages celebrated in this church had 
trebled, while one tenth of the families now make some con- 
tribution towards the upkeep of the church. Most remark- 
able of all is the achievement of the Bishop of Versailles, 
Monsignor Gibier, whose diocese includes a population of 
800,000. He made up his mind that fifty new churches were 
needed to overtake the immense immigration of an industrial 
population into what was in the early part of the last century 
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a more or less completely rural department. Eight years after 
he issued his first appeal in 1907 for the money to commence 
this ambitious programme, no less than thirty new churches 
had been built and were already in use, while the remainder of 
the fifty are well on their way towards construction, if not 
actually towards completion. 

Yet, hopeful as these statistical comparisons may be, the 
progress that they record in opening up new fields of action 
to the missionary clergy is not more remarkable than the 
clear evidence they give of the almost complete extinction of 
religious practice in the more recently formed suburbs of the 
industrial towns. Undoubtedly the impression that emerges 
most clearly from an investigation of the facts is that, while 
there is at once more vitality and more energy on the part of 
the clergy in the towns than in the country, and at the same 
time a readier response to their efforts towards a revival of 
religion, the proportion of practicing Catholics is extremely 
small in relation to the whole population of these large urban 
centers. The proportion, of course, varies both as between 
towns and as between particular districts in the same town. 
In the aristocratic quarter of the Boulevard Saint-Germain in 
Paris, the churches are crowded all day on Sundays and are 
never empty on week days; while the number of churches in 
the quarter is quite astonishing. On the other hand, in Ménil- 
montant—the most overcrowded working-class district in 
Paris, and the headquarters of revolutionary trade-unionism 
in the city—the proportion of practicing Catholics is very 
small, and the total population in the parish whom the clergy 
can reasonably regard as being in every way accessible to their 
ministrations is probably not one tenth of the whole. 

There is a similar contrast between conditions in different 
cities. The personality of a great prelate who gave his people 
a splendid example of courage and devotion during the war— 
as did Monsignor Julien of Arras or Cardinal Lucon of Reims— 
naturally increases the extent of popular sympathy upon 
which the clergy can count, even if it does not actually in- 
crease the number of practicing Catholics. In cities like Bor- 
deaux or La Rochelle, remote from the war area, such oppor- 
tunities were not given to the senior members of the clergy. 

It is in the Northeast above all—partly because of its 
proximity to Paris, and still more because of the vast field for 
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missionary activity offered by its many industrial cities, and 
most of all because of the opportunity for social action of- 
fered by the demands of reconstruction in the devastated area, 
in which the clergy have assisted with such magnificent pa- 
triotism—it is there that the religious revival is most active. 
But it is also in the Northeast that the Church has most ground 
to recover. In the Northwest and the extreme Southwest the 
Church has always retained its hold upon a primitive and re- 
ligious-minded people. It is in the center and the South—in 
those parts of France where the population is most steadily 
declining and where the density of population is already below 
the average for most of France—that the practice of religion 
is still gradually declining in some places, and at best little 
more than holding its ground. But it may be that in these 
parts of France, which appear now to be doomed to gradual 
depopulation, through the deliberate refusal of a listless and 
self-indulgent people to undertake the burden of families, the 
Church will yet find its greatest opportunity. For no other 
social force seems capable of introducing that sense of moral 
discipline without which so large a part of France seems 
doomed to decay—the decay which results inevitably from 
the moral sterility of materialism and the practice of delib- 


erate family limitation. 





THE RESURRECTION. 
By Cuar_es H. MISNER. 


SHE knew not day had been. Primeval night— 
The night before God spoke, “Let there be light!”— 
Enfolded her dazed soul, 

A darkness whole, 

And utter loss— 

The sealéd tomb, the naked cross. 
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But, lo, quick tides of olden gladness start 

And break in music on her lonely heart, 

A wind of dawning bursts the blank dark through 
And shows her lifted eyes the star-sown blue. 

A gust of wings, a gleam of Gabriel, 

And tears of memory from her seared heart well. 


The dawn, Herostratus, the great dome fires 
And Dian on the sun-god’s heart expires; 
The burning ripples of the day-spring run 
And glow the barriers of the orient sun, 

And flaming fountains quench the pallid stars; 
In glorious ruin crash th’ horizon bars, 

And Phebus rises, bright essential god, 

*Mid conflagration and celestial laud. 


Behold! A greater Dawn! Earth’s rock-ribbed womb 
With Life resurgent quakes, and from the tomb 

The Sun of Justice rises, retinued 

By angel majesties, and saints, grave-mewed, 

To greet His rising; and the beauty bright 

Of vernal morn and all its dear delight. 


The Lord is risen, rejoice! Ye Saints, rejoice! 
Ye Angels, give your golden trumpets voice! 


His risen glory round Our Lady streams, 

(A darksome splendor radiant Gabriel seems!) 

Caught up, enfolded in His girdling wounds— 

“Whose wounds are suns’”—she feels His kiss; she swoons 
His burning heart upon. So rapt, “My son,” 

She breathes, “Jesu, my own, my Glorious One!” 








THE WOOD OF REAL BEASTS. 


By ANNE KIMBALL TUELL. 


I. 
“Viens donc voir dans les bois de véritables bétes!” 


Meee] KINDLY bidding we have here, say I, though 

| after Rostand’s death to mellow our justice, it is 

@| still a bold deed to choose a phrase from Chante- 

S| cler. “Noah’s ark become menagerie,” we are 

told to call it, “a medley of whimsies and puns.” 

Very likely the discriminating are right in their tiresome way. 

But some of us remember to have sighted around the corner 

of the menagerie a glimpse of an immemorial wood, to have 

caught beneath the “verbal caprice and satirical trifling” a 

word of authentic incantation, the lucky formula for the re- 
covery of an ancient kinship—the right beastly invitation: 


“Viens donc voir dans les bois de véritables bétes!” 


O wood of real beasts! Who would choose instead the Garden 
of the Hesperides or the Islands of the Young? 

Children know surely of the wood. I myself was an un- 
pleasantly skeptical child. I scouted the notion of gold at the 
rainbow’s foot. I suspected from the first that Jack-in-the- 
pulpit never preached. But at night, when my uncle told me 
stories of bears, I preferred to sit close on his knee, facing in 
the direction of our urban grove, that no bear might take me 
unawares from behind. It was a delicious danger. For the 
beasts of the wood are real. 

They are knowing, too. Wisdom, as the fables plainly 
showed, was more signally developed in the animal world. 
Moral instruction was less unwelcome from the tortoise, so 
slow yet so persistent, from the ant, so industrious yet so in- 
teresting, than it would have sounded in any human per- 
suasion. 

Wise or not, the society of Brer Rabbit was a better ad- 
venture than the companionship, august but somehow less 
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homelike, of a golden-haired princess or of a prince disguised 
as a dragon. Even so inconsiderable a beast as Puss was 
worth more in boots than any other creature so accoutered. 
What would Red Riding-hood count without her wolf? What 
should we care for Goldilocks without her dreadful animal 
attendance? And the one fairy tragedy which haunted me in- 
consolably in the wonder days—which haunts me still—is that 
sad affair of the mermaid who achieved her soul at the ex- 
pense of her tail. For the ways of men with souls, as they 
say, stray far from the free wild ways. And a word of disen- 
chantment, too, we have from Rostand: 


“Chut! Baissez le rideau vite! Voila les hommes!” 


If in our grown-up years we can still find the password 
to the real wood, it is good for us to be there. In the pride 
of our spiritual prestige we may conceive evolution as a duty 
to “climb upward, leaving out the beast.” In our more aspir- 
ing reckonings of human destiny we have been wont, till of 
late we lost the right, to recoil at a nature “red in tooth and 
claw.” But with the smell of the clean woods beyond the 
world, with the first shock of the forest stillness, at the first 
crackle of underbrush or glimpse of a low brown body leaping 
across the path, a primal instinct still awakens for our health. 
For the time it is ambition enough to “foot at peace with 
mouse and worm.” 


That is no small ambition. For whoso would penetrate- 


the outer rim of the forest world is soon stripped of his urban 
complacency. At home in our back gardens, perhaps, we 
may safely sun ourselves in our lordship above other crea- 
tures. We are gardeners, and apparently can, by taking 
thought, add a few inches to the tomato vine. Or if we would 
assert more aggressively our powers, we can tell the dog to 
come, and he will sometimes come. But if we would win 
our way to the confidence of the quick-panting forest folk, 
we must bear ourselves right humbly. Our diminished impor- 
tance is more salutary for the restoring of our souls than 
weeks in the greenest of village pastures. However masterful 
we may be in the pride of Adam’s inheritance, we have not 
authority enough to persuade the fat woodchuck to stop for 
a moment in his heavy scramble. We are inconsiderable for 
all our upright posture. 


VoL. Cxvul. 2 
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A chipmunk was the first to put me properly in my place— 
no debased semi-chipmunk of the dusty turnpike, a frisker of 
the beechen forest by a mountain lake. Here the spectacle of 
aérial change, the miracles of lake and mountain, could be 
taken happily for granted; there were greater concerns for 
attention. The event of the day began with the scudding 
scamper which announced that the neighbor of the broken 
cedar was undertaking his daily condescension and maybe 
would consent to eat out of my hand. For at touch of the 
little cold feet cautiously trustful, at the climbing pull of the 
light, curved body, I felt admitted to nature’s gentility, seized 
of the soggy soil of the ferny wood. So I set great store by 
the chipmunk’s favor, and marveled in simplicity at the elfish 
transformation as the sharp face rounded to the cobra’s head 
while the cheek filled with its overload. If he brushed my 
foot, it was a notable occurrence; if he leaped to my shoulder, 
it was an experience to register; if he bit an obstructing finger 
as he pushed a strong nose into the curve of the hand, com- 
pliment could go no further. Mowgli may have felt lifted up 
in heart when he was made free of the jungle, Chantecler 
when he flew from the company of hens who use ladders to 
the wood of the pheasant and the nightingale. A friendly nip 
from the tooth of a forest chipmunk has been enough for me. 

For with the consciousness that a little wild creature has 
ventured to bite us in pleasant security, there is touched some 
spring of gentleness, the best of the woodland gifts. Here is 
testimony to our essential harmlessness; here is kindly proof 
that once for a moment we have been acquitted of human 
ruthlessness. There was much besides of manners to be 
learned from the squirrel’s discipline—to go on padding foot 
without unhallowed disturbance, to hold my peace unless I 
had aught to say, to approach a friend in front, never from 
behind with sudden brusquerie. But most salutary was the 
assurance given by his trust—that for humankind the ul- 
timate, if not the primordial virtue, would be to pass among 
created things, blameless of mischief. For the moment I had 
risen serene above the contempt of our fallen state, had gone 
back to the time when Adam and Eve walked supreme in the 
garden of Eden, while about them frisked the beasts “since 
wild,” and the lion dandled the kid in his jaws for the fun 
of the thing, and the elephant “used all his might to make them 
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mirth.” And I understood why our most likely symbol for 
a far-away millennium is the old prophecy that the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together. Yes, I suppose in that com- 
fortable day man and beast, too, shall meet in the cool shades 
on the border between the wood and the world, look at each 
other with shy, bright eyes under the green light, and pass on 
in kindliness through the sun-flecked forest coverts. 

Not for nothing does our sweet saint lore record the favor 
of beasts to the pure in soul. Here is the best way to test a 
saint, though the signs for detection be many and sure. Some- 
times he is only hard to kill; sometimes he can recognize the 
devil at sight; sometimes he can tell of heaven. But the 
surest proof is to find him surrounded by the wood creatures, 
who have long since lost their Eden trust, drawn near to the 
comfort of holiness alone, once more confiding and under- 
standing. What should St. Brendan do for his best marvel 
without the ministration of the little birds? How should we 
recognize the retreat of dark St. Guthlac, praying hermit-wise 
in his fenny thicket—how should the angels find him for his 
fellowship, without the obedient groups before him, the deer 
and the wolf awe-struck at his bidding, tame in the presence 
of love alone, which overcomes man and beast. And our 
more familiar patron of Umbrian days, he of the Umbrian 
hills, is less wonderful in his gift of the stigmata than in his 
power to draw the birds to an audience and to keep the little 
fishes still. Francis himself, I suppose, esteemed a less feat 
his passage of the flames than the conversion of Brother Wolf. 

Our unsanctified will must have in it a more modest 
working. In the mundane business of our degenerate days, 
the chances are the smallest that we shall hold an animal 
circle intent through our holiness. It is unlikely that, how- 
ever virtuous we may be, if we meet the lion by the way, he 
will mitigate his savage mood. Lions, alas, are as scarce as 
bears in the woods behind our house. Still we have our 
capital recollections of forest favor to chronicle. 

There are some, of course, who cherish the exultation of 
less tangible experience. They have caught perhaps some 
vision seldom vouchsafed of nature’s more exalted beauty, 
have felt themselves the chance center of special cosmic ar- 
rangements. Browning’s feast of Transfiguration was the 
moon rainbow of his Christmas-Eve, sprung to sight for him, 
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“one out of a world of men.” I, too, have seen my moon 
rainbow, a dim aérial arch over a surging lake. I, too, shall 
remember a persuasion of special privilege, as if I had chanced, 
being inadvertently overlooked by the powers of the air, to 
be present at the creation of a rarer light. But a more home- 
felt delight has come with the cold little touch of my moun- 
tain chipmunk. And there have been other triumphs. 

There was the flitting second when the blue damsel fly, 
mistaking me for an abortion in the thistle world, would settle 
on my knee for a flick of the fine steel tracery. There was the 
lazy hour beneath the apple tree when the small striped snake 
wriggled slowly around my hat-brim so incommodiously 
situated over his dugout. There was the cruel morning, of 
which I do heartily repent, when I sat on the home of the 
square gray mole to watch the recurrence of his disappointed 
returns. There was the quivering noon by the iris field, when 
the muskrat who lives by the brook below my perch would 
rattle the stones behind the light meadow rue. There was the 
proud encounter with the eight little woodchucks squatted in 
linear exhibition in the sunshine. 

“And there’s a field of many, one,” the sloping field along 
the hill’s dip, where my resemblance to a stump has fooled 
even the yellow fox. Here under cover of the morning rustle he 
would steal almost to my feet, and then curve aside without a 
start, assured that I had not seen him, so quiet had he been. 
And here at sunset, at the rosy moment given to those who can 
bear to turn their backs upon the west, I have seen him loping 
along through the blowing grass blossoms into the dusk of the 
acres below. 

And “I know a bank where” Brer Rabbit lives. We 
could never grow intimate, but we have the same taste in 
banks—always with a thicket beside for safety—a sun-scorched 
tract with good store of tangle, the plumping blueberry and 
withholding vine, opening between the dusk and shimmer of 
pasture trees to the sweep of the mountain beyond. We could 
never really meet, my scurrying neighbor and I, being both 
rabbit-hearted, never standing upon the order of our going if 
we chanced to startle each other. But often . ' nave looked 
back just in time to see the last wiggle of the white bunch tail, 
I have remembered to my sorrow that those who fear never 
get into society “in the woods of Westermaine.” 
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Il. 

Nowadays it is not always easy to find the wood, and some 
there are who never find it. 

Nimrod and his rangers will never get there. They may 
set forth with terrible intent, accoutered in the most ominous 
of huntsman panoply; they may penetrate the wild as free and 
far as ever the naked savage ran; they may startle the silences 
by the crackle of their superior frightfulness, and return when 
they have borne their conquests far enough, to pose in any 
chance Yahoo-land as lords of the beasts once more. But in 
the forest, too, as surely as among the man-pack, the invader 
is not the guest-friend, nor can he receive'the hospitable gifts 
of peace. 

Nor is there better luck for timorous Miss Muffet when 
she ventures to take a field day. Untaught in sylvan meek- 
ness, she shrinks on her way, thinking herself the superior 
morsel of the summer. She will never learn to love the small 
things of the air. They would never stoop to bite her, if she 
did but know it. For a more toothsome purpose “the fresh 
young fly” swings himself strongly up the tansv’s side; for a 
sweeter store the tumbling honeybee sprawls his yellow bulk 
so thoroughly into the curve of the rounded clover; on better 
hunting the bright needle-folk from Flatland, red, brown, blue, 
and black, hang by a green nose beside her or rest on her knee 
for a fastidious second before they are off for a more natural 
flower. Even the menacing dragon fly from Brobdingnag has 
set his mind on livelier ends, as he strikes his swift way, un- 
decided, through the air, waking a shrilling in the trees, till 
he knows at last where he would be, and is off with a sudden 
lunge. And there is no snare at all in the spotted flame of the 
pulsing butterfly wings wavering slowly over the thistle-top. 
She will never learn to love “the things that glide in the grass,” 
painted things, shining things, which pursue their acrobatic 
way, oblivious of her monstrous invasion. She will never 
discover how carefully the color schemes are ordered in the 
low-growing underworld. She will not wait to study the gay 
coats of the nimble field spiders, gray to shoot along the hoary 
crisp of the gray moss, black to scramble across the dark 
stone ledges, green to swing themselves over the fine curves 
of the light grass beneath the trees. And if once she catches 
sight of the giant super-spider of the inner wood, green mossy 
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cushion in a shady hollow, which suddenly takes to itself legs 
for a portentous crawl among the red pine needles and the 
steeples of Indian pipe, she will look a long look for once, 
but she will never look again in the real woods. 

Yes, there is no entrance to nature’s fellowship for Nim- 
rod or for Miss Muffet. The shudder and the shot are equal 
signs that paradise is lost. From midsummer Eden the pred- 
atory and the squeamish are alike taboo. For the woodland 
grace has offered them gentleness in the shifting sunshine, and 
they have not perceived the light; it has drawn near in their 
little brothers of the field and wood, and they have not known 
the kinship. 

Still less chance is there for eager Acton, the over-prying, 
who would dare, if he might, to gaze upon the naked loveliness 
of nature. He would venture with unhallowed presumption 
to press too rudely for the privilege forbidden, would invade 
the inner shrine of earth’s mysteries for a share of earth’s 
spiritual secrets. One is sorry for the sensitive Actzon, sinning 
not in negligence but in desire. The simpler offenders besides 
are become less frequent. Nimrod grows yearly less baleful, 
more scientific; Miss Muffet we have lived to see faring afield 
in khaki to study the spider kind. But still we repeat the folly 
of Actzon, the over-bold. Diana may have given up hunting 
in the modern world, though if she bathes ever in a clear 
forest pool, I fancy I know just where. But whatever the old 
story said, Actzon is with us yet, and in human shape forever. 

Forever we are teased by the secret of the earth’s awful 
beauty. We must be always leaving our simplicities to strain 
sight and sense toward an unimaginable wonder almost ours 
for the guessing. In some lighted moment it is almost caught, 
swept for a second before our eyes—then lifted away on a 
change of the wind, baffling, always ahead. We would fain 
perceive for ourselves the “bottom of the monstrous world”; 
we would “quite make out the sun,” comprehend the perpetual 
shadow which dwells in the heart of sunshine. We shall never 
manage it, but we must still be trying—peering. 

To enter the real wood, as we are told of the kingdom of 
heaven, we must not try officiously hard. Welcome is not 
given on demand. Only such as do not seek may find. He 
who would pass must be a lover of the quiet, stilled to an in- 
terior calm. Only so can he detect the multitudinous whisper- 
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ings of the far-brought silence, respond to each delicate fall 
of the midsummer rustle, catch the earth’s hidden processes 
with the leisure of the trees as they build their bark. So at 
last can he know the waiting peace of the high open spaces. 
He must be a lover of the sun in its heat, on the clean, dry 
slopes of the uplands. He must not shrink from the baking 
ridges where the air quivers, beyond the blue pine shadows, 
where rises an incense charged with the fragrance of summers 
past—sweet fern transformed, and the seasoned pine needle 
and crisp strawberry vine returned to the earth which gave it. 
He can enter best at summer’s high moment, when the thrushes 
are still except for one, and only one harvest fly has yet found 
voice for the August chanting—in the brooding hour of the 
noonday hush, when the wind dies down and the birch tops 
slacken their free morning motion. And there comes a pause 
in the woodland business, and the silence hovers in the light. 
Then to the seekers who have abandoned the search, who 
have ceased to listen for articulate utterance in nature’s 
whispers, in the hour when there is no question, the secret may 
be opened. They may touch the gigantic indolence of growth, 
may feel the energy of the unhasting sun, may neighbor, but 
for a moment, the eternal goings-on of nature in all her 
creatures. And perhaps, who knows, the real divinities may 
be plain at last. 

Presences as dear, at least, appear sometimes even to the 
uninitiate who are not over-eager. For as I sat one day in my 
mossy hollow among the thistle stalks and the pink-tipped 
birch sprouts, under the early sun, content in the passiveness 
of the goodly morning, happy in sensations which I mistook 
for meditations, there sounded a wheeze and a scuffle, and I 
knew that the real beasts were about. The deer, who came so 
seldom, had passed me close. And the doe stood before me 
on the open ridge which rose from my feet, under a bright, 
swift cloud, between the pines and the sleek birch shimmer. 
She stood, taut and shapely, high head pushed out, big ears 
alert that could hear so much more than I of woodland busi- 
ness, bright eyes affrighted at my very harmlessness. Then 
with a forward plunge of the fine, strong neck, and a scornful 
switch of the light tail, and another scared wheeze, she was 
off and down through the hollow. 


* * * * * * 
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I was not left long in my ruefulness. A distant ringing 
of voices came down the hill through the morning air. It 
circled me close with a growing clamor, and my fellow board- 
ers defiled gaily over the ridge where the doe had stood. 
They had come to pay me a visit, and they seated themselves 
about in a friendly circle. One was a bird-lover, and she was 
so good as to identify for us every forest call. Another, poet- 
ical of fancy, was sure that my nook was a fairy ring and drew 
for our delight the images of tricksy sprites under the mush- 
room growth. Another, of classical predilections, felt that 
she could catch sometimes in the dusk beyond the gleam of a 
long nymph limb, or hear the stir of Pan’s foot in the thicket. 
My chance was gone. I must take up the white man’s burden 
again. I would go up with them and finish my knitting on 


the piazza. 


“Chut! Baissez le rideau vite! Voila les hommes!’ 
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By VIRGINIA LYNE TUNSTALL. 


THERE'S the long roll and the bugle call, 
And the sullen gun. 

There is darkness overhead 
When a day is done. 


But the lift of wings and the trumpet call 
To the rising sun, 

And dawn, dawn overhead 
When a life is done! 








ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 
By STEPHEN L. J. O’Betrne, S.J., M.A. 


IGeoxo a one has said, not ineptly, that the gospel of 
Wee K S55) Liberty is the modern religion. Certainly “Free- 
|; Bm ve dom” is a name to conjure with, and her reputed 
(A set children, Enlightenment and Progress, are at 
eS UE once the twin deities and the proud boast of our 
modern civilization. Within the last three centuries nation 
after nation has wrested its independence from the grasp of op- 
pression. Civil and religious liberty, where they have not pre- 
ceded political, have followed in its footsteps. “Free suffrage,” 
“free worship,” “free trade,” “free coinage,” “free press” 
—all these are rallying-cries that have never failed to rouse 
armies to their support. Small wonder, then, if the crusade 
of independence has invaded the educational world, and the 
standard of freedom been unfurled in the classroom. For 
these various phases of liberty are closely related, one to 
another, and are rooted, one and all, in man’s real—though 
sometimes exaggerated—right to think for himself. 

What, then, is freedom in general, and academic freedom 
in particular? We speak of free nations, which govern them- 
selves, make and enforce their own laws; we speak of free 
men, as distinguished from slaves, whose actions are subject 
to the wills of others; a bird is free when it is not confined by 
cage or bond, but can dart from tree to tree or soar for miles 
on outstretched wings. Freedom, therefore, in its general 
sense, means immunity from subjection, restraint, restriction, 
whether physical or moral. Academic Freedom, then, is im- 
munity for the teacher from restrictions in the communication 
of his knowledge. 

That teaching must enjoy some freedom is immediately 
evident. For one thing, no one must be unjustly prevented 
from exercising his right to teach—there must be no monopoly 
of education, whether on the part of individuals or of the 
State; such, for instance, as would result from the attempted 
federalization of education in this country. Moreover, the 
teacher is not a machine; he must be able to adapt his methods 
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to the conditions under which he works—to his own person- 
ality, to the talents and characters of his pupils. His orig- 
inality must furnish variety and interest, lest the iron bonds 
of mechanical routine crush the very soul from his work. 
Furthermore, the essential duty of a teacher is the communica- 
tion of knowledge, and he must be free to impart to others 
what he himself has learned. His choice of doctrine must not 
be determined by public opinion or political policy, by the 
personal whims of college founders or benefactors, nor by 
servile obedience to the tyranny of Church or State. Intel- 
lectual progress, the growth of knowledge, and the mature 
flowering of truth demand air and space for original research 
and the communication of its results. | 

But there must be some bounds to this, as to all freedom. 
No nation, however independent, may trespass upon the ter- 
ritory, or violate the rights, of others. The private citizen 
must be free from tyranny and despotism, but no one would 
exempt him from the laws of the State. It is a far cry from 
true liberty to absolute lawlessness. And so the teacher, by 
the very nature of his profession, must be subject to the laws 
of truth and logic, as well as to the impassable barrier of pos- 
itive fact. Can the historian teach that Cromwell was a Pope 
of Rome, or Napoleon Bonaparte discoverer of America? May 
the scientist scout the law of gravitation, or deny the existence 
of the myriad organisms revealed by the microscope? These 
extremes are evidently absurd. No one holds that a man may 
teach what he knows to be false. The very notion is repug- 
nant. There must, then, be some restrictions upon the teacher, 
and yet he must be free—not entirely, but within limits. Aca- 
demic Freedom, if it is to be reasonable, must mean immu- 
nity, not from all restraint, but from undue restrictions, from 
every external bondage that would improperly hinder the 
spread of discovered truth for the benefit of others. 

At once the question suggests itself: What restrictions are 
undue? Almost as one voice, returns the insistent answer 
from the modern world: all external restraints—all restric- 
tions, save only the subjective perception of the truth on the 
part of him who teaches! No authority, be it University or 
State or Church, has the right to hinder a professor from pro- 
mulgating any doctrine he believes to be true. This is the 
claim of what we may call Absolute or Liberal Academic Free- 
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dom, and a writer in the Educational Review for December, 
1920, calls it “at present the unwritten law in the academic 
world.” That it counts hosts of champions among our leading 
educators will clearly appear in a few quotations from a dis- 
cussion on the subject in the same magazine. 

President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University, will 
be our first witness: “Experience has proved,” he says, “and 
probably no one would now deny, that knowledge can ad- 
vance, or at least can advance most rapidly, only by means 
of an unfettered search for truth on the part of those who have 
devoted their lives to seeking it in their respective fields, and 
by complete freedom in imparting to their pupils the truth 
that they have found. This has become an axiom in higher 
education, in spite of the fact that a searcher may discover 
error instead of truth, and be misled, and mislead others, 
thereby. We believe that if light enough is let in, the real 
relations of things will soon be seen, and that they can be 
seen in no other way.” Again he writes: “The teaching of the 
professor in his classroom on the subjects within the scope 
of. his chair ought to be absolutely free. He must teach the 
truth as he has found it and sees it. This is the primary con- 
dition of Academic Freedom, and any violation of it endangers 
intellectual progress.” And: “Every professor must be wholly 
unrestrained in publishing the results of his study in the field 
of his professorship.” 

In the opinion of President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia: “The question is much more largely one of manner 
than of matter. . . . Professors of established reputation, 
sound judgment, and good sense rarely, if ever, find them- 
selves under serious criticism from any source. Such men 
and women may hold what opinions they please, since they 
are in the habit of expressing them with discretion, moder- 
ation, good taste, and good sense.” 

Ex-President David Barrows, University of California, ; is 
scarcely less decided: “Is a professor in a university, and 
above all in a State university, to be permitted to express him- 
self without restraint? I am not sure that I represent the 
unanimous academic view, but as a practical answer I would 
say, “Yes, once a man is called to be a professor.’ . . .. The 
bounds of his actions must be of his own defining—the con- 
sciousness that he is speaking as one in authority, as one ap- 
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pointed to act with such consideration and courtesy as become 
a gentleman, and that any lapse into utterance that is foolish 
and uninformed will affect the esteem in which he is held.” 
He, too, seems to think the question rather “one of manner 
than of matter,” and the only norm “consideration, courtesy, 
public esteem.” His idea of faculty discipline is at least con- 
sistent: “An appointment to a professorship here with us, and 
I believe the same obtains generally in the most distinguished 
of our American institutions, is for life. I do not say that 
disloyalty to country or grossly immoral conduct are not 
reasons for summary removal, but, these considerations apart, 
a professorial appointment is practically a permanent engage- 
ment. . . . Doubtless it is the responsibility of the president 
to counsel and to frankly advise, but I think he may not 
threaten, I think he may not advocate punishment. These last 
actions are incompatible with the democracy and independ- 
ence essential to university fellowship.” 

These significant quotations from the official spokesmen 
of three of our most prominent American universities—and 
especially the confidence with which they undertake to voice 
the general opinion (“no one would now deny,” “this has be- 
come an axiom,” and so forth)—bear eloquent witness that 
the doctrine of Liberal Academic Freedom is widely admitted 
and defended among our prominent modern educators. In- 
deed, a little reflection will show that it would be impossible 
for them to escape it. It is a logical complement to their 
whole philosophical creed; to deny it would be to stultify them- 
selves. It is only what we should naturally expect of them, 
if they are to be at all consistent. The inevitable necessity of 
their position, as well as the real significance of their claim, 
stand forth in sharper relief when we consider the origin, 
philosophical basis, and practical consequences of Liberal 
Academic Freedom. 

Historically, and logically, the principle of Absolute Aca- 
demic Freedom had its origin in Subjectivism. Commencing 
with Descartes, continuing with Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
and culminating in Kant, Subjectivism has taken possession 
of the academic world, except where Scholasticism still holds 
sway. According to the predominant philosophy, the mind 
creates its own results of reason and cognition. If there is an 
exterior world, we cannot know it as it is in itself; at most we 
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can know how it appears to us—our own subjective modi- 
fications. But whether they really represent anything, 
. whether there is anything external which corresponds to 
them, what its nature is—of all these we are hopelessly ig- 
norant. A yawning chasm separates the knowing subject 
from the external world. 

Professor Paulsen, of the University of Berlin, one of the 
most widely read of modern philosophical writers, was gener- 
ally accounted as moderate and conservative. Yet he went so 
far as to hold that “bodies, far from being the only absolute 
reality, have no absolute reality at all. Bodies have only 
relative existence, namely, phenomenal existence; they exist 
for a subject organized in a certain way. Their entire es- 
sence is a content of perception . . . all their qualities belong 
to them in relation to a subject with sensibility and intel- 
ligence. Without a tongue, no taste; without eyes, no light 
and color; without sensibility and understanding, no space 
and no body; without subject, no object.”* Nearer home, 
Professor Royce, of Harvard, asks: “What can we know about 
any external objects at all? The difficulty is an old one. Our 
solution of it, if we get any, must determine the whole of our 
religious thought. We hold, to put it in plain language, that 
neither the external world nor the individual thinker has any 
such reality as traditional popular beliefs, together with most 
metaphysical schools, have desired us to assume.”? In a 
word, Subjectivism, in as much as it denies to the mind the 
capacity of knowing objective truth, is really Skepticism; but 
it is Skepticism in a more respectable disguise. 

Of course, its adherents cannot be consistent in ordinary 
life, and practice what they preach. In the world of sense 
they cannot hope to overcome the power of natural evidence. 
No sane man doubts the existence of the world about him, the 
houses, the trees, the animals which are such familiar objects 
of his sight, the sun shining above him, its warm rays so op- 
pressive on a summer afternoon, or the rain which drenches 
him in a sudden shower. Tell him that he does not really 
know his parents or his closest friends, that he does not know 
what fire is, or water, his table, or his book—that all his 
knowledge stops at the surface of his own body. Perhaps 


1 Introduction to Philosophy, third edition, p. 75. 
2 Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 232, 233. 
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he will be angered; more probably he will only pity your in- 
sanity. So the modern philosopher avoids, for the most part, 
such embarrassing conclusions, and restricts his doctrine to 
the suprasensible sphere, where he cannot be confronted with 
hard material facts. 

Subjectivism, then, asserts that the human mind produces 
its own object, creates its own truth. The next step is most 
logical. What is to prevent it from thinking differently at 
different times? Man from time to time changes his costume, 
his style of architecture, his forms of government; why not his 
ideas as well? Centuries ago Christianity was the universal 
religion in our civilization; now there are hundreds of re- 
ligions. Once almost all men thought the earth flat; now few 
are so ignorant. What is true for one person may be false for 
another. What is true now for me may be false for you, and 
even for me later, when my mind shall be further “evolved.” 
“Absolute truth is discarded,” says Paulsen, a fair represent- 
ative of modern philosophy, “there are only relative, no eter- 
nal truths.”* And again, “There is no philosophy of enduring 
value‘ . . . Whatever new ideas a people produces from its 
own inner nature will be beneficial to it.”* Others write in 
the same spirit: “The appearance and rejection of a system is 
a necessity of world-history. The former was demanded by 
the character of the time which the system reflected; the latter 
again is demanded by the fact that the time is changed.” ° 

Where are we to look for guidance, if there be no stable, 
absolute truth? Who can be a trusty pilot in a sea of ever 
shifting tides and islands? When each creates his own truth, 
and one man’s opinion is as good as another’s, who has a right 
to impose his upon his fellows? Hence the autonomy of 
reason, which Kant called “the source of all the dignity of 
man.” The intellect creates its own object, makes its own 
laws; it cannot be subject to any external truth. “Kant,” says 
Paulsen again, “gives to the intellect the self-determination 
that is essential to it, and the position in the world that it 
deserves. He has raised the intellect’s creative power to a 
position of honor: the essence of the intellect is freedom.” * 
“Is there on earth,” Paulsen asks, “an instance where authority 


8 Immanuel Kant, p. 389. 4 System der Ethik, eighth edition, I., p. 340. 
5 Ibid. I1., p. 241. 

6J. E. Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, third edition, I., 4. 
7 Immanuel Kant, p. 386. 
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can decide for us in matters of belief and thought? There 
is none; there cannot be on earth an infallible teaching author- 
ity. Philosophy and science must refuse to recognize such an 
authority.”* And Sabatier assures us: “An external author- 
ity, be it ever so great, will never succeed in arousing in us a 
sense of obligation; its laws, be they ever so lofty and earnest, 
will be deemed arbitrary, simply because they come from 
without.” ° . 

Away, then, with all external restraint! Liberalism, the 
rejection of authority, is the logical outcome of Subjectivism. 
No objective truth, no absolute and permanent truth, no ob- 
jectively certain truth, no external authority; hence, freedom 
of thought, of speech, and of action. After the first step there 
is no turning back. Every man is free to think for himself, 
to discover his own truth. And if he be a teacher, with the 
duty of communicating his knowledge to others, then he must 
be free to teach the truth as he sees it; he cannot be fettered 
by any external restrictions. 

Now we have the genealogy of Liberal Academic Free- 
dom. It is the child of Liberalism, which refuses obedience 
to all authority, and to any laws not of its own making. Its 
grandparent is Relativism, which cuts the mind loose from the 
safe mooring of absolute truth, and leaves it to be the sport 
of every wind on the troubled sea of uncertainty. And back 
a generation farther is Subjectivism, the founder of the family, 
which, perverting as it does the very nature of cognition, 
making it the production instead of the perception of truth, 
and denying to it all objective validity, is really nothing but 
Skepticism in disguise. 

Let us now glance briefly at some of the practical con- 
sequences of Liberal Academic Freedom. As might be ex- 
pected, they are disastrous. The first and most obvious is that 
the teacher, being deceived himself, may deceive others. Even 
the advocates of absolute freedom do not deny this possibility. 
President Lowell, in the passage already quoted, insists that 
the teacher must be completely free “in spite of the fact that 
a searcher may discover error instead of truth, and be misled, 
and mislead others, thereby.” As long as men’s minds remain 


8 Kant der Philosoph des Protestantismus, second edition, p. 51 (in Donat, 
Freedom of Science, p. 39). 
9La Religion et la Culture moderne (in Donat, loc. cit.). 
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finite and fallible, private individuals will make mistakes, and 
in their search for truth in the suprasensible world wander 
off, from time to time, upon false trails. With authority for 
guide they will soon realize their errors and get back again 
on the right path; but without this safeguard they can only go 
on and on in the wrong direction, deeper and deeper into the 
dark, tangled wilderness of error. Hypothesis will appear to 
them as law, and opinions as certain facts. Each false con- 
clusion leads to another farther from the truth, just as the lost 
traveler is drawn by their seemingly familiar appearance from 
one distant landmark to another. Shall these blind guides, 
then, be allowed to lead others where they will? Shall they 
call out to the uninitiated: “Come, follow us! Here is the 
truth!” Evidently, absolute freedom of teaching involves 
license for the propagation of error. 

If every teacher is to be allowed complete freedom in 
communicating to his pupils whatever doctrines he may 
please, the political economist can preach Socialism even of 
the most radical type with impunity, as has been done in more 
than one of our State universities. The professor of Ethics 
may establish utility as the norm of morality, deny that there 
is such a thing as a natural law imprinted on the very hearts 
of men, and encourage suicide, divorce, polygamy, or infan- 
ticide. The scientist, with his theory of materialistic evolu- 
tion—almost an article of faith to-day—may ridicule the 
Biblical account of creation, scout the idea of an intelligent 
God, and say with Edison: “I cannot conceive such a thing as 
a spirit. Imagine something which has no weight, no material 
form, no mass: in a word, imagine nothing!” *° 

Listen to some of the irreligious doctrines that have ac- 
tually been advanced in the past. Kant, the revered father of 
modern thought, held years ago that we have no duties to- 
wards God, as He is merely a creature of our mind. “Since 
this idea,” he says, “proceeds entirely from ourselves, and is a 
product of ours, we have here before us a postulated being 
towards whom we cannot have an obligation. . . . Prayer, as 
an internal form of cult, and therefore considered as a means 
of grace, is a superstitious delusion.” ** Some of his followers 
are even less reverent. 


10 Scientific American, October 30, 1920. 
11 Metaphysik der Sitten, Ul. (in Donat, op. cit., p. 46). 
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For Professor William James, of Harvard, Evolution had 
totally destroyed the idea of God: “The vaster vistas which 
scientific evolutionism has opened . . . have changed the type 
of our imagination, and the older monarchical theism is obso- 
lete or obsolescent. . . . An external creator and his institu- 
tions may still be verbally confessed at church in formulas 
that linger by their mere inertia, but the life is out of them, 
we avoid dwelling on them, the sincere heart of us is else- 
where.” *? “Anyone who insists that there is a designer (of 
the world) and who is sure he is a divine one, gets a certain 
pragmatic benefit from the term; ... other than this prac- 
tical significance, the words God, free will, design, etc., have 
none.” ** “So much for the metaphysical attributes of God. 
From the point of view of practical religion, the metaphysical 
monster which they offer for our worship is an absolutely 
worthless invention of the scholarly mind.”** Inspiring 
words, indeed, for youthful hearts! 

Still more recently another Harvard professor, Hugo 
Miinsterberg, taught that “religious life on this earth began 
with intoxication cults. To become devout, man first got 
drunk; and our hosannas are only echoes of the wine-engen- 
dered shoutings of celebrants who reeled through orgies long 
ago.” ** As for the existence of God, he contends that the 
world we will is the only reality, and that the least creature 
of all mortals has more dignity and value than even an Al- 
mighty God, as that Being is popularly conceived.” 

One cannot but shudder at the thought of immature 
minds drinking in, day after day, such deadly poison. It 
would be different had they some protection, if they were able 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, truth from error; but 
most of them have had neither the training necessary to detect 
lurking fallacies, nor experience enough to foresee their log- 
ical results. Their chief, often their only, source of informa- 
tion is the teacher, who speaks to them with the voice of 
authority. Ipse dizit is still the strongest argument among 
the untrained. And even if they were inclined to be more 
critical, how could they hope or be expected to form correct 

12A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 29, 30. 18 Pragmatism, pp. 114, 121. 
14 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 447. 
15 See “Avatars of the Almighty,” by Harold Bolce, in Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


July, 1909, p. 210. } 
16 Ibid., p. 217. S 
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estimates, at first hearing, of doctrines which their professors 
call the fruit of long years of study? No, their minds are 
plastic as clay in the hands of the teacher; and the form to 
which they are fashioned now in youth will be the mold of all 
their future thought. We make every effort to protect the 
physical well-being of our growing children. We try to guard 
them against any disease or injury that might prejudice their 
health, strength, or happiness as men. Is it right to expose 
their defenseless minds and hearts to the danger of serious 
mental, moral, and spiritual harm? 

It remains now for us to offer a positive, and, we believe, 
the only correct solution to the problem: the doctrine of 
Moderate Academic Freedom. Let us recall once more the 
precise point at issue. The teacher, we agreed, must have 
some freedom in his work, he must not be bound by undue 
restrictions. But how far does that freedom extend? The 
norm of the teacher must, indeed, be truth, but objective truth, 
the truth of things, not that which is the product of his mind. 
Obviously this supposes the capacity of the teacher’s mind for 
real truth. 

Can the human intellect attain to the certain knowledge 
of objective truth? The investigation of this question has oc- 
cupied the philosophers of all ages. The Subjectivist, as we 
saw, says No. We insist that the answer must be Yes. Can we 
prove the aptitude of the mind for truth? Not strictly, for in 
the proof itself we should have to suppose our conclusion. 
But we hold that while it needs no strict proof, we can es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of any reasonable man that it must 
be taken for granted as a necessary condition for all thought. 
In the first place, everyone believes it in his heart—else all 
study, all research, all teaching were worse than foolish. 
Moreover, it is indirectly established by the fact that Universal 
Skepticism, its only alternative, is absurd and impossible. 

Here, too, we may mention the universal agreement of 
normal men upon certain fundamental truths which are es- 
sential to the physical, intellectual, moral, or spiritual welfare 
of man. All nations at all times have believed in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being (whether one or many); that we 
should do good and avoid evil; that we must worship God 
(or the gods); love our parents; refrain from murder, lying, 
and theft; and in many other such truths. These universal 
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traditions, since they are founded upon objective evidence, 
constitute another authoritative and infallible norm of truth. 
Furthermore, the human intellect is limited, and the sphere 
of its natural powers, ample as it seems, is narrow and small 
in comparison with the infinity of truth. There are many 
doctrines, many facts, that man can know only by divine rev- 
elation, when God speaks to His creatures, and draws aside 
for a moment a little of the veil that hides from our weak eyes 
the unfathomable depths of His truth. Scripture and tradi- 
tion, as interpreted and preserved for us by the infallible 
Church, are the most reliable sources of truth we have, since 
their teachings are guaranteed by the authority of God Him- 
self; and Revelation, the solemn message of the Catholic 
Church, constitutes a final norm or criterion of truth. 

This, in brief, is the doctrine of Moderate Academic Free- 
dom, the true answer to our question: What are the limits of 
the teacher’s freedom? We have seen that the general wel- 
fare of mankind and the very nature of the teaching function 
demand that the teacher, while he must enjoy a reasonable 
amount of liberty, be restricted by the bounds of truth. He 
may enlist his ingenuity to find new ways of presenting his 
matter, and of putting to flight the dull monotony of routine. 
He should be able to impart to his pupils newly discovered 
facts and laws, new developments or applications of old 
knowledge, new theories advanced in explanation of known 
phenomena. But he must never teach as true what he knows 
to be false; he must not announce as universal law what is as 
yet but hypothesis or theory; and if he wishes to communicate 
his own opinions to others, he must label them as opinions, 
and not proclaim them as certain facts. He may teach nothing, 
whether as fact, theory, or opinion, that contradicts certain 
truth, whether that truth be known to him from its own 
evidence or from reliable authority, whether it be contained 
in the spontaneous and universal beliefs of mankind about 
matters of fundamental import in human life, or be defined 
as an article of faith by the Catholic Church speaking infallibly 
with the authority of Him Who is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 








PONTIUS PILATE—TO HIS HOST. 


By ANNA McCLurRE SHOLL. 


Nay, Flaccus, I have dined too well, so keep 
This lustrous wine for some gay child of Rome 
In purple toga, flower-decked, with a quip 
From Horace on his lips. Most saucy are 

The young these days with their philosophy 

Of how to eat the cake and have it too!— 

A magic never wrought by Athens’ schools, 

Or any other. Let us, seated here, - 

Enjoy the evening breezes from the West 

And watch the Middle Sea grow dim as pearls 
Beneath the wave of yon on-coming night. 
Thou welcomest well the weary Governor 
From far Judea!—miserable land 

Of irritable Jews, a people strange, 

Who think they own the Owner of the world! 
How quaint such barbarism to our Rome 

Of every creed and every culture free— 

Venus by Isis, Buddha by the Sage 

The Chinese call Confucius, all confused 

Most hospitably. Did the barbarous Jews 

Give me much trouble? Only once did I 
Conflict my will with their raw insolence. 
Wouldst hear the tale?—-They brought me a young man, 
Such eyes, such wide far look, such kingly grace 
Never had I beheld in their mean tribes; 
Truly it seemed as if God spoke to Him, 
Uncaught by cobwebs of philosophies 

And weary ponderings of a burned-out world; 
Within His eyes I saw no questionings, 

Rather the radiance of a secret strange. 
Claudia my wife—sweet woman—sent to me 
The word to trouble not this young pale Jew; 
Dream-haunted had she been by His white Soul. 
But, fanciful are women, and I asked 

The howling mob, “What has He done?” “No friend 
Of Cesar He!” 

Yelled back the leaders, ugly, virulent, 

“He calls Himself of us the crownéd King.” 
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Then did I laugh, indeed—He was so tired 

From so long journey of the Soul beyond 

All comprehension of these brutes who raved 
Outside my palace. 

I questioned Him. “Art Thou the King, indeed, 
Of that poor rabble?” Enigmatical 

His answer. And impatiently I said, 

“Am laJew? Thy nation gave Thee me, 

Thy priests! What hast Thou done: Thou, in my power!” 
“No power,” He answered, “couldst thou have, unless 
From One above thee. If My kingdom were 

Of this, thy world, then would My servants fight; 
But not from hence My Kingdom.” Pale He was 
And bloodstained. And my smile preceded speech. 
“Art Thou a King then?” 

He answered, “For this cause and to this end 

I came into the world.” Divinely meek, 

He stood and further said, “I to the Truth 

Bear witness.” Flaccus, it was more than I 

Could hear without a protest, seeing Truth 

Escape the wisest of philosophers, 

And so I said, half-jesting, “What is Truth?” 


Did I release Him? No, one cannot dare 

Even an imputation of unfaith 

Towards Cesar and I yielded to their will, 

Released to their stiff necks a common thief. 

This Jesus then they crucified—the wolves !— 
Pardon! the music’s loud. I did not hear 

Your question. Did He tell me what is Truth? 
—Alas! dear Flaccus, He was dumb, yet oft 

I think He would have spoken had I asked 

As one who longed to know at any cost 

The truth He had to give. But it is not 

A Roman’s way to ask the road to light 

Of subject peoples; this Man one of them— 

Even though He looked 

Like those young gods, great Phidias used to carve 
From the eternal marble. Yes, I said 

Death on the cross—’twixt thieves—the poor young King! 
And Claudia wept that night upon my heart, 

Too sensitive! But ’tis a woman’s way! 





COLLEGES AND CHURCHES, COURTS AND CAMPS. 


By Joun C. Revite, S.J., Pa.D. 


Martin, after his election to the generalship of 
the Society of Jesus, October, 1892, was to carry 


=! general congregation which had just chosen him 
to guide his brethren. Keenly alive to the problems of the 
day, the members of that congregation had urged upon their 
newly elected superior the need of an authoritative history 
of their order. No one knew better than the scholarly Luis 
Martin how imperative that duty was. For up to that time 
there existed no really official history of the Society of Jesus, 
compiled from original sources and supplied with all those 
instruments of research and documentation which modern 
standards of historical criticism require. 

There existed, it is true, many histories of the Jesuit 
Order. Jesuits, whatever be the other accusations brought 
against them, have never been charged with disloyalty to their 
own body or with neglect of its glories. Jesuits like Orlan- 
dini, Sacchini, Cordara, and Jouvancy had written long and 
extended histories of their society. But the works were in 
Latin, of the purest Ciceronian texture, as in the case of 
Jouvancy, and hence accessible only to scholars, Besides 
they were incomplete, some of them covering only the earlier 
years, and their authors had not at their disposal the author- 
itative documentary evidence without which history is not the 
testis temporum and the nuncia veritatis, the witness of ages 
and the herald of truth, which it must be truly to deserve its 
name. 

Almost as soon as he entered into office, Father Luis 
Martin selected from his subjects the future historians of the 
order. To write the history of the Society of Jesus would, he 
knew, be a monumental task. He wisely determined, there- 
fore, that the initial work should be divided among a body of 
experts. From each “assistancy,” or group of provinces into 
which the society is divided, he chose a writer already well 
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known by his historical writings and researches, to compose 
the history of the assistancy to which he belonged. These in- 
dividual histories, while a unit in themselves, were again to 
be submitted to a further process and fused into a shorter 
and authoritative work, giving a history of the entire order. 

The work, even in its preliminary stages, is not yet com- 
plete. But the volumes which have appeared from the pens 
of Astrain, Diihr, Hughes, Tacchi-Venturi, and Henri Fouque- 
ray, already monumental in proportion, give us a fair idea 
of the scholarship, industry, and high standards displayed by 
the writers. Not only Jesuits, but all lovers of history must 
be grateful to Father Luis Martin and his corps of historians 
for the general excellency of the work and the loyalty to the 
highest norms of truth and historical criticism evident in the 
already published volumes. 

The historian originally chosen by Father Luis Martin to 
write the annals of the French assistancy was Father Victor 
Mercier. His premature death required the appointment of a 
successor in the person of Father Henri Fouqueray. As the 
result of the latter’s labors, we have now before us three 
volumes, each containing more than six hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages, with a truly formidable documentation, 
innumerable references, bibliographical lists, indices, and an- 
alytical chapter headings.’ Here is substantial fare, gathered 
from the marts of history, a little bewildering, maybe, to those 
who merely nibble at the nicknacks of a sumptuous banquet, 
but neglect the meatier food provided for them. Here, how- 
ever, the host has so tastily served his courses that even the 
fastidious must sit down with more than ordinary relish to the 
rich repast. 

On reading these two thousand pages of Father Fouque- 
ray, in which so much of the Catholic life of France during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries is com- 
prised, the first feeling of the student is one of security. He 
is not left to grope in the labyrinth of a random narrative and 
unrelated facts. He feels that some one who holds the secret 
of the maze is leading him. The writer avoids the snare of so 
many historians, that of not knowing how to dispose and 


1 Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France. Des Origines 4 la Suppression 
(1528-1762). Trois Volumes. Par Le Pére Fouqueray, S.J. Paris: Librairie Alphonse 
Picard et Fils. 
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order the wealth which industry and research have put into 
his hand. He displays it with a view to a general and central 
effect from which individual parts gain in meaning and power. 

It was no easy task to gather into organic unity the scat- 
tered events, the ascetical, educational, social, religious, mis- 
sionary, and even political activities of such different periods 
as the turbulent, if colorful, reigns of the Valois princes, the 
period of transfer of power to the Bourbon line in the days 
of Henry IV., le bon roi Henri, and the subsequent reigns of 
Louis XIII., his successor, le Grand Monarque, and Louis XV. 
In each of these, the Society of Jesus had different enemies 
to face, different problems to solve, while always endeavoring 
to remain faithful to the ideals and the purposes which Ig- 
natius and his constitutions had so clearly laid down. Hence 
it may be said that the historian, true to that right kind of 
“Jesuitism” of which every son of Ignatius pleads guilty, sees 
the Jesuits of the French assistancy carrying out in the French 
provinces the ideals of their founder. That was a militant 
idea. In the Ignatian conception, this “least society” was to 
be a body of picked men, scouts in the army of God and the 
Church, volunteers ready for any work, for frontier duty or 
home service, equally ready to remain hidden in the service 
of the rear, or to show themselves to the world in the more 
spectacular and more dangerous active warfare in the 
trenches. 

The enemies which, during this period, the Company of 
Jesus will have to encounter will be Protestantism—or rather 
one form of it, Calvinism—Jansenism, and that complexus of 
so many errors which sprang up in the eighteenth century— 
philosophism. In each of them, the author chronicles the 
varying and, at times, tragic happenings of a relentless strug- 
gle. In the first act of that drama, Father Fouqueray, docu- 
ments in hand, represents the society as the unwavering cham- 
pion of the rights and authority of the See of Peter and the 
Catholic Church. It is a struggle of a hundred years. The 
countersign for the Jesuits was spoken at Rome. Interpreting 
the wishes of the Holy See, and reckless of the slanders and 
calumnies that were to be hurled against them, the six first 
generals of the order, Ignatius, Lainez, Francis Borgia, Mer- 
curian, Aquaviva, and Vitelleschi, mustered their soldiers in 
France against the heresy which they had immediately sensed 
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as the great enemy of the Church, of social order, and of the 
throne. 

The origin of any great body of men, its struggles for 
existence and recognition, the enmities it has to encounter, and 
the final triumph of its ideal and purposes, is always one of 
the most interesting studies in history. If its ideals be really 
worth while, it cannot fail to enlist the historic sympathy of 
the reader. In the years consecrated to the birth of the 
society in France, a really great national drama was being 
enacted there in the cabinet of its princes, in the chairs of its 
universities, in the heart of its people, and on fields too often 
encrimsoned with the blood of Frenchmen in a fratricidal 
struggle. Protestantism had not only divided Christendom 
from a religious point of view, it almost necessarily became 
an element of discord in the political and social world. The 
heart of France had remained true to the old Faith. The vast 
majority of the population adhered to that Faith as they had 
received it from their fathers. But in the upper classes, in 
the very innermost circles of the court, in the days of the last 
of the Valois princes, under Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry 
IIl., a powerful, unscrupulous ‘and highly intelligent party, 
tainted with the ideals and tenets of “the new religion,” 
seemed determined to bring about the triumph of their new 
faith, no matter at what cost, even were it treason to their 
country and betrayal of all that it held dear. 

For any excesses committed by Catholics, either leaders, 
kings, or people, in the wars of religion in France in the six- 
teenth century, a Catholic, while recognizing that they are 
often exaggerated, can have nothing but disgust and horror. 
But in the fight of the Catholics of France against the plots of 
Protestantism under the last of the Valois kings, France was 
fighting for her old traditions and her very life as a nation. 
Never, perhaps, did the population of Paris show itself more 
Catholic than in the days of the Ligue, when it suffered all 
the horrors of a siege of six months against the Béarnais, that 
Henry IV. whom afterwards it so loyally took to its heart, 
when he returned to the faith of his fathers. In all this there 
may have been some fanaticism and superstition; there 
mingled comedy and caricature. But there was the living 
soul of a nation that would not give up its past. It was a fight 
against autocracy and for democratic principles. 
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Into that life struggle, the early Jesuits in France were 
plunged. It could hardly be expected that the disciples of 
a soldier-saint could keep out of a fight, one especially where 
they saw the life of France and the faith of a Catholic people 
at stake. They carried it on, it must be confessed, in right 
chivalrous fashion and in accordance with the spirit of their 
rules. They fought it, generally with the approval of the 
Court, where, in spite of the occasional displeasure of the 
sovereigns, they met with the support of royalty. The clergy 
and the people welcomed them as a rule. But the university, 
which soon beheld in these newcomers dangerous rivals in 
the field of education, only now and then deigned to sign 
with them a temporary armistice. In the ranks of the great 
leaders of the university, in Pasquier, in Arnauld, they will 
find some of their greatest enemies. On the other hand, le 
bon roi Henri, Henry IV., the Béarnais, once the champion of 
Protestantism, will be one of their stanchest friends and most 
eloquent apologists. 

Father Fouqueray does not write an apology of the Jesuits. 
He tells a plain, unvarnished tale. He is the interpreter of 
the documents before him. Whenever they furnish unmis- 
takable evidence that a Jesuit overstepped the limits of zeal 
or prudence, or deviated from the straight path set before him 
by his rule, he sets it down in unmistakable and forcible 
terms. It must be confessed even by the enemies of the order 
that the instances were few when the political passions of 
the times misled men of a fiery temperament like Claude 
Mathieu, too deeply interested in the cause of the Guise princes, 
which he took to be that of the Church, and Father Samier, 
also devoted to the cause of the Ligue. 

With the latter, especially, the General of the Jesuits, 
Claude Aquaviva dealt sternly. It is evident that when Father 
Samier, in spite of the orders of the general, went to Rome, 
the gentle but firm Aquaviva gave him both a “cold” and a 
“warm” reception. Samier was forbidden to transmit any 
message from Spain to the Guise princes. The general would 
not tolerate that a Jesuit should be made a mere go-between 
for two political parties, and the Guise princes, devoted though 
they were to the Catholic Church, and also, it must be said, to 
their own interests, were given to understand by Claude 
Mathieu, acting in accordance with orders received from Aqua- 
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viva, that they must not count any longer on the services of 
these loyal and perhaps at times rather too compliant servants 
of the Ligue. This little incident, told in all its phases by our 
historian, is but a sample of his impartiality. 

Around Mathieu calumny and slander spread their lies. 
The enemies of the society represent him in 1591 as sold to the 
famous “Sixteen,” the stern and secret committee so potent in 
the councils of the Ligue, and as its agent at the court of Philip 
II., to betray his country to Spain. There is only one difficulty 
in the way. Mathieu had died four years before at Loreto, 
where his last days were spent in the exercise of the most 
fervent zeal and devotion. Samier, a man of.rare fascination 
and influence over men, was “rusticated” to Liége, where his 
preaching drew immense crowds. But that was rather too 
tame an occupation for the old Ligueur. His former com- 
panion in arms, Claude Mathieu, was loyal to him to the end. 
He intefceded for him with Aquaviva. The general was too 
big-hearted and big-minded to bear heavily on one whom 
Mathieu, also reprimanded by the general, represented as 
having failed merely through intemperate zeal, and as a de- 
voted son of the society. He listened to Mathieu’s interces- 
sion on behalf of his friend, graciously and paternally al- 
lowed Samier to go to the waters of Spa to rebuild his shat- 
tered health, and then ordered him to a place where he knew 
Samier would find a congenial field and would be welcomed. 
About 1588 he was chaplain to the Catholic troops fighting 
against Maurice of Nassau in the Netherlands. And Chaplain 
Samier had no scruples, when he saw his men in a tight 
corner, to fling cross and beads around his neck, turn gun- 
pointer, and pour a round of shot into the ranks of the 
enemy. The last four or five years of his restless life, the 
good Father was a military engineer, and the burghers of 
Lille, Antwerp, and Brussels boasted for long years of the 
works with which he had adorned and at the same time pro- 
tected their cities. 

We find the same sincerity and candor in our historian in 
the impartial account he gives of the imprudent efforts made 
by certain members of the order, Father Christophe Baltazar, 
the Provincial of Paris, Father Jacquinot, the Superior of the 
Professed House, and Fathers Alexandre Georges, Fronton du 
Duc, Jacques Sirmond, and Frangois Tacon, to pacify the ever 
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hostile Parliament of Paris in its opposition to them. On 
February 22, 1622, these Jesuits pledged themselves to con- 
form to the doctrines of the Sorbonne even in that which re- 
lated to la personne sacrée des rois, the.support of the royal 
authority and of the liberties of the Gallican Church, which 
the document defined as having been preserved from time 
immemorial in the kingdom. Commenting on this surrender, 
Father Fouqueray explains, but does not excuse it. He admits 
the gravity of the danger facing the Jesuits, for they had every- 
thing to fear from the Parliament, against which Queen Marie 
de Médicis, then Regent for Louis XIII., was helpless to protect 
them. “In spite of this,” he continues, “we cannot but regret 
their weakness. For, even though they did not subscribe to 
any doctrine contrary to the teaching of the Church, the too 
ready compliance with which they had submitted was, never- 
theless, unworthy of the Holy See and of the society.” (Vol. 
III., p. 294.) The General of the Society, the patient but mas- 
terful Aquaviva, informed of the matter, sternly reprehended 
Baltazar and his brethren, even though among their number 
were such eminent men as Fronton du Duc and Sirmond. 
Even when Baltazar brought forward all the attenuating cir- 
cumstances of the case, Aquaviva would not change his ver- 
dict, reminding them that not only had the subscribers to the 
Gallican and ultimately dangerous doctrines of the Sorbonne 
compromised themselves, but they had compromised the Holy 
See and the society. But he would not quench the smoking 
flax nor break the bruised reed, and told them not to lose 
heart and in the future to act more manfully. 

Jesuits have been pictured as the ever ready and, at times, 
unscrupulous apologists of their order. These facts have been 
cited to prove that they are not afraid to acknowledge that 
Jesuits in the past made mistakes. Father Fouqueray does 
not hide them. But in the period covered by our historian 
in these three volumes, a period of one hundred years, they 
are so few and, on the whole, so insignificant, that they are 
lost in the splendor of the society’s accomplishments. Even 
from a purely natural point of view, this history of a rela- 
tively small handful of religious is a moving and picturesque 
story. It has all the sudden shifts and turns of a drama. 
Whatever the Jesuits will do in other lands, in Italy, in Spain, 
in England, in India and Canada, in the United States, not as 
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yet thought of in the days of Henry IV. and Richelieu, they 
are already doing splendidly or planning in their dreams in 
France. At home, they are sending out missionaries like 
Auger to the provinces where Calvinism has made its deepest 
inroads. In 1564, the Spaniard, Juan Maldonado, was lectur- 
ing at Paris in the Jesuit College of Clermont, on the De Anima 
of Aristotle, taking up later the Four Gospels, in masterly 
commentaries, at Bourges. Still later, Denis Petau, the Mag- 
nus Petavius whom, more than any of the seven wonders of 
Paris, the Polish ambassadors were anxious to see, was pro- 
ducing a truly scientific edition of the Fathers, recalling 
scholars back to the historic sources of theology in his monu- 
mental Dogmata Theologica, and laying down, in his master- 
pieces, De Emendatione Temporum, Tabulz Chronologice, 
and Rationarium Temporum, a sounder foundation than even 
Scaliger had built, for the study of chronology. The foreign 
missions, the first dream and love of the early Jesuits, were 
sounding their appeal to their brethren in France, and they 
were already sending out, under Louis XIII., the pioneers of 
that cohort of heroes who carried the Gospel to Mohawk and 
Huron, to Lake Horicon and Hudson Bay, and who number 
on their muster roll the names of such heralds of the Cross 
and pioneers of civilization as Jogues and Lalemant, D’Alouez, 
Dablon, and Brébeuf. 

In these hundred years of the life of Catholic France, 
with Father Fouqueray, we find the Jesuits everywhere, and 
in the midst of the most varying fortunes. Triumph and trial 
epitomize their story. One of their members, Father Gui- 
gnard, absolutely innocent of the crime, is accused of treason 
and put to death. His brethren are in turn enthusiastically 
welcomed and ignominiously exiled. We catch a lifelike por- 
trait of the order, an accurate and colorful presentation of the 
sons of Ignatius. What Father Fouqueray calls the physi- 
onomie, the essential characteristic of the body, modified of 
course by its French surroundings, is to be found among the 
Jesuits at Paris, Pamiers, Lyons, and Rouen, in that distant 
past, as it will be found, modified by other influences, in 
Madrid, London, and New York in another age. The Jesuit 
under the Valois and the Bourbons was working, as he tries 
to do now, ad majorem Dei gloriam, for the greater glory of 
God. The society was therefore engaged in a variety of 
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works suited to this comprehensive purpose. The Jesuit was 
then missionary in country districts, preacher in the cities, 
lecturer in university halls, schoolmaster, chaplain with the 
troops and in hospital and prison, confessor of princes and 
kings, controversialist, dramatist, editor, scientist, bibliophile. 
Thanks to its elastic character, the order could hold within 
its ranks men of the most opposite temperament, the ascetic 
Le Gaudier, the peppery controversialist Garasse, the calm 
and well-balanced Coton, fiery Ligueurs like Mathieu and 
Samier, together with the imperturbable and almost passion- 
less Maldonado. It could welcome Queen Catherine de 
Médicis, dark-eyed sphinx of Italy, to its scholastic disputa- 
tions at the College of Clermont, educate René Descartes at 
the Royal College of La Fléche, and Pierre Corneille at Rouen, 
and train, under such a saintly tutor as Father Coton, the boy 
king, Louis XIII. Incidentally, let it be noted that in the 
picturesque pages in which our author describes that young 
monarch, one of the stanchest friends the society ever had, 
he pictures him far different from what he appears in the 
odious caricature drawn of him in Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu. 

In the first three volumes, the historian has not yet reached 
the stirring period of the struggle against Jansenism nor that 
of the duel of Pascal and the Jesuit theologians. The story 
ends at the beginning of the ministry of Richelieu, when the 
flash of the cardinal’s robes dimmed even the luster of a 
crown. The reign of Louis XIV. is still to come, as well as the 
sad and tragic days of Louis XV. The dangers in the philos- 
ophism, deism, and naturalism of the schools of Voltaire, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Helvetius, D’Holbach, Diderot, and the 
Encyclopedists, are still far off, together with the blow which 
nearly crushed the society in the days of its temporary sup- 
pression. The volumes before us afford us the certainty that 
in Father Fouqueray these events will find an impartial, au- 
thoritative, and interesting historian. 

The work undertaken by the Jesuit historian is planned 
on a generous scale. But it is never tedious, for the writer 
knows how to eliminate. He is full, but does not burden with 
unnecessary details. He skillfully brings the prominent facts 
into clean-cut focus. Moreover, in all that he says, for in- 
stance, of the foundation of the Jesuit colleges at Paris, Bil- 
lom, Avignon, and many other places, we can draw an inter- 
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esting parallel, between conditions in the France of those 
centuries and conditions in our own day. In the foundation 
of these colleges, the Jesuits had to contend against parliament 
and the university, which hitherto had a monopoly of educa- 
tion, much as American Catholics are to-day fighting the en- 
croachments of the Federal power and the State. Here, as in 
other fields, we can learn a lesson from these champions of 
true educational freedom. 

The story of a hundred years, which Father Fouqueray 
has so impartially related, was one worth the telling. A son 
of the household whose annals he writes, it could not be ex- 
pected that a justifiable pride should not be felt in his record 
of what his elders accomplished. But while he notes the 
frailties of a few, he delights in the picture of the noble and 
generous things the many have done. This makes history a 
living book, and causes the dry bones of fact to be clothed with 
flesh and stir with the breath of a lofty inspiration. 





FAITH. 
By JoHn R. MORELAND. 


WHEN winter’s breath blew all the flowers away, 
And stripped the leaves from every vine and tree, 
I wrote “Resurgam” on my garden gate, 

And made it fast with faith’s small golden key. 


To-day the snow is lying all about 

And frozen rain-drops gem bare twigs with tears, 
But I know winter’s terror was but vain, 

My garden-plot is pierced with emerald spears. 


Though snows have washed the written word away, 
I swing the long-closed gate to greet the spring, 
And faith turns into dear reality 

When dogwood trees blow white with blossoming. 





EVERYBODY ON EVOLUTION. 
By Rosert I. Gannon, S.J. 


SIJHEN clever advertisers are tempting the public 
to buy something for which it has never felt the 
need, they select that aspect of their wares which 
will most truly attract the largest number of 
§ readers, and emphasize that- attraction by a tell- 

ing picture. Thus we learn that it “soaks them clean,” and 
that there is “just enough Turkish,” or perhaps that “it’s 
toasted.” 

Mr. Wells’s Outline of History, which has found more pur- 
chasers than any other book of its kind in English, has used 
for the most part one advertisement. This does not picture 
Mr. Wells himself, with comment on his unquestioned powers 
of style. It does not picture the few professors of history 
in .the country who had a poor word to say for his facts. It 
does not even picture—as advertisements of other popular 
histories would—thrilling crises in the Drama of the Race, 
like Napoleon retreating from a burning Moscow. No, none of 
these. We see, instead, a foul black brute crouching on a 
rock and labeled “The First Man.” Publishers who knew 
their market hit upon this as the one phase of the work which 
would most surely place it in the hands of the thousands whom 
they wished to reach. 

It is absorbing really to study the mental attitude of the 
ordinary man as he picks up that advertisement, looks at the 
brute, and determines to read the book. By the ordinary man 
I mean the average graduate of our great pagan high schools 
and universities; the man who goes on occasion to popular 
lectures in science and literature; the man who takes Arthur 
Brisbane seriously, and who looks very profound, indeed, 
when Wells is mentioned, or the endless Shaw; the man who 
is liable on slight provocation to think that he thinks; the 
“everybody” that the daily papers have in mind, when they 
say that “everybody admits the evolution of the human from 
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the brute.” His attitude has been one of fascination. He 
does not yield to the theory, he presses forward to pledge his 
fealty with the zeal of a crusader. His motives in so doing 
are food for thought. We shall examine them in the follow- 
ing pages, therefore, and without stressing the familiar science 
and philosophy of the question, see if we cannot reach him on 
his own grounds. 

In forming this mental attitude, the press, of course, plays 
a part. “Everybody” has the habit of following the pillar of 
print by day, so when Park Row hoists the banner of Huxley, 
“everybody” falls in line as usual, or rather, not quite as usual. 
For, in the present instance, the enthusiasm for evolution is 
such, that were the pillar of print to start off in the opposite 
direction, “everybody” would rush on into the desert without 
it, lured by two great popular appeals in the theory: first, - 
there is the force of analogy, which, based on a false concept 
of history, pictures man steadily progressing like the rest of 
nature; and, secondly, there is welcome balm for loose con- ~ 
science in the common evolutionary view of free will. Com- 
mon we say, because, though a few, even among Catholic 
scientists, are struggling to reconcile creation with the evolu- 
tion of Adam’s body, though Darwin himself was more than 
reluctant, when it came to leaving God out of his creed, 
still the vast majority of those to whom we refer as “every- 
body,” following Huxley’s lead, are atheistic materialists and 
stand by the thesis that “whatever is, evolved from matter 
only.” 

Hence this “everybody’s” argument, popularly expressed, 
might take this form: “I believe that man developed from the 
lowest forms of life without the necessity of a special creative 
action to bring his soul into being, because, aside from the 
evidence offered by fragments of skeletons discovered here 
and there and by certain physiological resemblances between 
some brutes and men, man himself has been progressing, as 
far as one can trace his existence, just like all other things in 
nature. And if there has been constant progress as far as one 
can trace his existence, why not also in the countless ages 
whose records are lost to us? And if, through all those ages, 
he was struggling upwards like all the rest of nature, why 
came they not from a common seed—plants, brutes and men? 
And if from a common seed (to come to the most attractive 
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side light in the theory), it is inconceivable that, whether 
gradually or ‘by leaps,’ there could have occurred this essen- 
tial change from an animal whose acts are necessitated by his 
nature, to a man with this mysterious prerogative of free will. 
In a word man’s constant progress points to a brute origin; 
the brute origin contradicts the freedom of the will.” 

With the exact value of those bits of bone and the physi- 
ological resemblances mentioned above, we are not concerned, 
because they would never have interested “everybody,” had 
they not fallen in line with his preconceived notion of prog- 
ress and served to remove to the “Never Never Land” the pos- 
sibility of sin and eternal punishment. But to the heart of the 
argument we answer, by a denial of the fact of man’s steady 
progress, and in that very denial we find a strong confirmation 
of his free will. For clarity’s sake, let us start now with a 
foundation which has long been a truism among the material- 
ists, and which we can, without being rash, accept as common 
ground. We can all agree thus far at least with evolutionists, 
that the universe does seem to have been planned along great, 
broad lines of progress. While recognizing the insufficiency 
' of Renan’s solution of the Eternal Riddle, when he summed it 
up as “time and a tendency to advance,” almost any Catholic 
scientist, whether he goes so far as to admit a limited, purely 
material evolution or postulates a series of successive crea- 
tions, considers the world as we know it, to be vastly more 
beautiful than in its earliest form. 

What this primitive stage might have been, nobody knows. 
But assuming the theory of Moulton and Chamberlain, we can 
fancy a nebula of planetesimals whirling for ages each in its 
own elliptical orbit. There is a period of collision, a planet 
slowly evolves by accretion, “and there was evening and morn- 
ing one day.” ons pass and the mass cools and shrinks; the 
vapor hanging about it condenses, clinging to the crevices. 
The seas and rivers are divided from the land. Monsters of 
the deep appear to take possession of the home prepared for 
them. Flinty rock and ore by heat and cold and damp are 
broken into a rude, harsh soil. Gross plant life now, and 
animals of the earth are there. Age succeeds age. The dull 
brownish stalks of the coal age give place to giant ferns, and 
they in turn to trees and vines and shrubs, always more del- 
icate, always more varied, always more beautiful. 
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To Agassiz, a most orthodox creationist, it seemed that 
there was “a manifest progress in the succession of beings on 
the face of the earth, namely, in an ever increasing similarity 
of the living fauna and among the vertebrates especially in 
their resemblance to man,” or, as Lilly expressed it, “an ad- 
vance from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the 
less to the more determined by a gradual explication of the 
latent force, while on the other hand there is a process of dif- 
ferentiation from simplicity to complexity as the multiplicity 
of parts become coérdinated and subordinated in order to the 
preservation and expansion of the whole.” Descending to 
the tiny grandeur of detail, we can see in separate species how 
far superior are many flowers and birds and beasts to their 
progenitors of an early age. All they need is natural 
care, protection from natural enemies, selection of natural 
food. 

But this part of our argument was intended more to con- 
vince ourselves than our opponents, as they will eagerly go 
further than we in proclaiming a universal law of progress. 
For to them, man, too, has passed from elementary to complex 
organism; everything about him, his intellect, his religion, 
his morals, have one and all undergone the same amazing 
evolution. Their argument, however denuded of its feathers, 
is little more than this: “To fit into the general scheme of 
things man should have developed from a spineless ameba. 
Therefore he did. He should be progressing now toward the 
dazzling perfection of the species. Therefore he is.”* 

If, then, unwilling allies like Angell and Lull and Keller, 
of Yale, and Edwin Grant Conklin, of Princeton,’ taking us 
behind the curtain on which are painted as a background the 
earliest myths of the race, show us a man little differing intel- 
lectually, morally, aud physically from ourselves, and if, as 
we trace his wandering course through known history, we see 
him sink as often as we see him rise, to what can we attribute 
this strange phenomenon? Why should man, of all creation, 


1 But many of our best scientists—palcontologists, anthropologists, embryologists, 
zodlogists, and philologists—are admitting nowadays that man’s evolution is no more 
clearly established than it was a hundred years ago. Rather, all researches point to 
the truth of Gratry’s words: Tout pres de son berceau l’humanité semble hantée par 
le souvenir d’une déchéance. 

2 The Evolution of Man, Sigma Xi Lectures, 1921-22. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 
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be the only exception to the universal law of progress? He 
has certainly had enough of Renan’s “time,” and who will say 
he has not shown “a tendency to advance”? 

Before going on with the proof, however, we must, for 
brevity’s sake, narrow our position somewhat by a few dis- 
tinctions. First of all, we are not speaking of material prog- 
ress, though this, too, is anything but a closed question. If 
material prosperity be judged by the degree to which our 
temporal needs are satisfied, it is far from evident that, for all 
the luxuries of modern life, we are better off on the whole, even 
materially, than our fathers of a far-off time when needs were 
few and simple. We disregard also social progress, at least 
in so far as it can be separated from strict morality. For it 
becomes then mere outward form, and tempting as such com- 
parisons might be, even in this regard they would lead us too 
far afield. Neither are we speaking of intellectual progress, 
as such progress is commonly understood. For it stands to 
reason that every contribution of artistic genius adds to the 
total culture of the race, and normally the average student 
will be better equipped intellectually, the greater the amount 
of research and thought and crystallized emotions that are 
within his reach. 

We can, however, refer to the progress of the intellect in 
itself, apart from its ornamentation and equipment. But 
what may be meant precisely by this ornamentation and equip- 
ment? Take, for example, the case of an individual, Abraham 
Lincoln. After the great Douglas debates, he might have 
taken up courses in dramatic poetry, music, painting, and 
ethnology, spending years in this cultured atmosphere. He 
would doubtless have been then much better equipped, his 
phantasy and memory more richly stored with treasure, but 
would the keen discernment of human nature, the extraor- 
dinary common sense, the appreciation of lofty ideals and 
things supernatural, in a word, would the intellectual powers 
that really made him what he was, would these have been 
essentially improved? Our aim now in applying this question 
to the race as a whole may not be entirely clear. It must 
seem something of a stretch to substantiate the existence of 
responsibility or freedom of will by proving that man seems 
to follow no law which leads to even greater perfection. The 
nexus, however, will stand out more clearly when we have 
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established that morally man is an exception to the law of 
progress. For we mean to argue from history that, consider- 
ing whole periods at once, epochs noted for master minds are 
either contemporaneous with epochs of rigorous morals or, as 
happened more frequently, so immediately subsequent upon 
them as to seem their flower and effect. Hence, if we need 
responsibility to account for moral decline, we need it 
mediately for that which is intellectual. 

Prescinding, then, from ornamentation and equipment, 
are the intellect’s powers themselves greater than they were, 
say, twenty-five hundred years ago? “Oh! but twenty-five 
hundred years are simply nothing in the sum total of man’s 
existence!” How do you know? It is all a matter of more 
or less uncertain deduction and speculation at best.’ But, 
granting any reasonable age you like, the point remains that 
a period of twenty-five hundred years is long enough to reveal 
some traces of essential change if such there has ever been. 
For 2,500 bears the same relation to 25,000 as 5 bears to 50. 
If we examined five years in the life of a middle-aged man and 
found no vestige of essential change, we should conclude that 
it would be rash to postulate such change in the other forty- 
five. 


If, now, we go back hundreds of years before Christ and . 


find a literature pregnant with an amazing number of noble 
conceptions, now commonplaces which we have but to hear 
and repeat, shall we say that they were original with that 
generation or that they represented the wisdom of many gen- 
erations gone before? If the former, we must admit that these 
far-off sages, in thinking out great fundamentals worthy of 
man as man—for instance, God, immortality, the majesty of 
reason, responsibility, virtue, vice, beauty—showed powers 
that would scorn to be compared with our poor intellectual 
mimeographs. If, however, they received them from their 
fathers, it but strengthens our contention that, go back as far 
as you please in examining the powers of man’s intellect as 
such, you will never come upon shameful rudiments. If, as a 
tertium quid, they had both power and heritage, so much the 
stronger our argument. 


8 Some authorities, it is true, deal with extravagant periods of time, but G. F. 

Wright, whose reputation for scholarship is international, is positive that no evidence 

| yet produced can prove that man existed more than fifteen thousand years ago, and 
‘ adds that he himself is sure of only ten. 
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Of the three, in fact, the third seems nearest to the truth. 
For, twenty-five hundred years ago, Athens had reached her 
apogee. Already the Blind Bard was to the Greeks much as 
Shakespeare is to us. Far off in China, Confucius was but 
editing the poetic wisdom and philosophy of great thinkers 
long dead. To the Hindu the Vedas were, even in their writ- 
ten form, more venerable with age than to-day the Dies Ire 
or the Pange Lingua, while in Egypt, the Book of the Dead— 
but enough of comparisons. 

Mesopotamia of nine thousand years ago revealed a setiled 
and mature civic life, and Egypt a record so old that Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy could call the era of the Pyramids “the veri- 
table autumn of civilization.” The quaternary man even in 
Gaul and Britain, far from the cradle of the race, is proven 
to have been an intelligent hunter, a family man, more, an 
artist of no mean ability. In fact the Cro-Magnon man, to 
whom modern evolutionists assign the generous age of 25,000 
years, was, according to R. S. Lull, of Yale, “the most perfect 
man physically that has come within our knowledge,” and his 
“psychic development was fully in accord with his magnif- 
icent physique.”* President Angell, of Yale, after admitting 
that he is sure of nothing with regard to the intelligence of 
prehistoric man, confesses that “since the period of historic 
records, there is no convincing evidence of marked develop- 
ment in human intelligence despite the enormous advance 
made in the paraphernalia of civilization.”* And Professor 
Conklin, of Princeton, says frankly that “the intellectual evo- 
‘ lution of the race” (he assumes that there was such a thing) 
. “practically stopped 20,000 years ago,” i. e., before the earliest 
time of which we know anything, and that whatever social 
evolution there is to-day “crab-like moves forwards, back- 
wards, and sideways.” * 

What right, therefore, has anyone to imply that if we 
doubled and trebled the span of time since this early liter- 
ature we have mentioned, man’s thoughts would not stand 
forth as equally creditable to the Lord of Creation? The writ- 
ten story we possess, then, is more than the unrepresentative 
appendix of his whole great biography, and twenty-five hun- 
dred years is enough for a very fair sample. If in this time 


4“The Antiquity of Man,” in The Evolution of Man. 
S“The Evolution of Intelligence,” ibid. ¢“The Future of Evolution,” ibid. 
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the “slumps” are as frequent as the “peaks” in the fever chart 
of history, may we not say that intellectually man is an ex- 
ception to the universal law of progress? 

To our sample, then, to see what we can find. Marking 
off dates with a gentleman’s tolerance, and not disquieted by 
fifty years this way or that, twenty-five hundred years back 
has landed us on a peak—a veritable Ararat! Zeno, Pythag- 
oras, Plato, Aristotle, Sophocles, A2schylus, Euripides, Phid- 
ias, Praxiteles—the names are sufficient! To expatiate on 
their grandeur, like a high-school boy, would surely be un- 
necessary hammering. Enough to mark the height, and turn 
to the depths which are tocome. True, by rights there should 
not be any depths. A happy, fortuitous little bundle of atoms, 
opening into the glory of the superman, with natural dangers 
removed (and the sustained spirit of Thermopyle would have 
removed them), and, moreever, with unparalleled opportun- 
ities for physical and intellectual culture, should never have 
regressed—but it did. The whole race should have come into 
its own before the birth of Christ—but it didn’t. Perhaps, as 
often in brute nature, the calamity was due to an unavoidable, 
crushing force from above? No. Greece could never have 
succumbed to the mere inexorable bearishness of war, for 
when did “hoof-beat and trumpet-blast” ever wipe out the 
genius of a people whose heart remained great? Could it 
have been, then, because in the ordinary marketplace of every- 
day life, Gregory had wearied of watching, and Timothy was 
scoffing at Heaven? because Agnes was no longer chaste, Irene 
was at war with her soul, and Peter had crumbled to poor 
clay? 

But now we have come to another height. This time, 
more like a fair green hill which gleams with light reflected 
from the burning snows of Pericles, but still it is a height; and 
Virgil and Horace and Juvenal and Cicero are its joy and .its 
glory. Again the same mysterious phenomenon. Had they 
been flowers or birds or beasts, they must, with such physical 
powers of resistance and with such care and abundant nour- 
ishment, have forged ahead to the perfection of their kind. 
“But the barbarian hordes?” Ah! The barbarian hordes! 
Had the Goths and the Huns and the Vandals and all the rest 
of that roaring, bull-necked race rolled against legions made 
up of men who lived with Cato and with Scipio, they would 
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have broken into spray. Moribus antiquis res stat Romana 
virisque, their own poet had written. But now Rome was 
rotten and Rome meant this maiden and this growing boy. 
Moreover, they rotted and declined because of the very fac- 
tors which in other kinds of lift induce perfection. Just as 
with a dozen peoples before them, and with every moth-eaten 
nation since, too much culture sapped their souls. 

Glancing, then, rapidly over history from that day to this, 
what do we see? Intellectual twilight, gloom, and dull, black 
night, the glorious Renaissance of the Thirteenth Century, and, 
afterwards, a more complicated checkering of lights and 
shades different in different kingdoms, different in different 
arts and sciences. But always the same strange fluctuation, 
and though here and there we have our brilliant periods, 
the grand Louis’s France, Elizabeth’s England, everybody’s 
scholastic Europe, and Augustus’s own golden Rome, all are 
the moons of Greece’s sun. No height is as sublime as that 
whereon we started twenty-five hundred years ago! 

Now the connection between this intellectual phase and 
the state of contemporaneous morals is so intimate that we 
should have been led into a study of the latter, even were it 
not so intrinsically vital to our argument, even were it not 
the truest of all spirit levels for determining whether one man 
be above another man and whether one age be above another 
age. As Emerson said, “The truest test of civilization is not 
the census, not the size of the cities, not the crops—no, but the 
kind of men the country turns out.” The law of man’s prog- 
ress is moral. Its real factors are ethical qualities: probity, 
honor, justice, the capacity of self-sacrifice, self-subordination 
to high ideals. Briefly, then, let us see, in the matter of 
morality, which is so peculiarly and properly the tes* for prog- 
ress in a man as man, whether or not the human race is here 
also an exception to the universal law of progress. 

Adequate treatment calls for a bookshelf—but a point or 
two in general. Our opponents, following Darwin’s lead, look 
to the most degenerate of all races now living for types of 
our early ancestors. They might as logically pick out the 
grizzly white trash of the Cumberland Mountains and say, 
“Of such were the thirteen colonies composed.” But assum- 
ing their viewpoint for a moment, what do we find? Rem- 
nants, shreds, poor broken bits of a morality that should shame 
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many a cultured age! Everywhere, reminders of better times, 
les souvenirs d'une déchéance. 

Bishop Le Roy, writing of the most wretched little humans 
in the African Continent, takes occasion to remark how the 
Greeks and Romans had a more overloaded and corrupt re- 
ligion than the Syrians and the Chaldeans; the Syrians and 
the Chaldeans more than the Egyptians; the Egyptians more 
than the Bantus; the Bantus more than the Pygmies, “who had 
not imagination enough to corrupt their heritage.” And so 


when Stanley found them, their God was one God, to Whom -v 


they were responsible. They recognized their acts as their 
own, and though they might not have regarded as sinful every- 
thing forbidden in the Decalogue (the Chosen People them- 
selves could hardly keep all ten in mind, in spite of the 
plagues and prophets), still there were right and wrong, pun- 
ishment and reward. And who will say that, outside the in- 
fluence of Christ’s own Church, which extends, of course, to 
many not her members, morality of a better, higher type can 
be confidently looked for in London or New York? 

Again, if our opponents insist on studying primitive man 
in the most pitiful and neglected of his offspring, we point to 
the Hobgomodad, lowest of the brutal Australian Bushmen. 
He has, it is true, only one important ethical notion. But that 
one presupposes a whole forgotten golden book of others and 
must have been their complement and crown. That one we 
ourselves might never have learned if Christ had not gone forth 
to the place called Calvary. The poor little degenerate Hob- 
gomodad is taught from the breast to yield unto others the 
better part for the good of his soul. It is not philanthropy. 
It is unselfishness. Had they not been cut off in some mys- 
terious way from intercourse with other men, they might have 
learned a number of things about bombing-planes and Henri 
gowns and H. G. Wells, but it is more than likely that the 
wisdom of unselfishness would have, been obscured long 
since. 
These living fragments, however, are not as convincing as 
the messages which philologists, archzologists, and the rest 
bring to us from the misty, distant years which are somewhat 
near the preface of the book of life. Professor Keller, of Yale, 
though blissfully unconscious of anything like a natural law, 
admits that “when the first societies of which we know appear 
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to view, they are already provided with . . . mores . . . which 
constitute a code of behavior in a society.”" Among these 
mores he finds religion and sexual morality. It is especially 
to the point, when dealing with morals, to see what concept 
these early people had of God. For, abstracting from the real- 
ity of His existence, and granting that the notion of Deity is 
but a reflection of the ethical and intellectual development of 
a particular people, this much is true, that the concept of one, 
omnipotent, all-holy God, at least reflects, if it does not create, 
a better moral atmosphere than that of an army of impotent 
and sometimes vicious gods. Our opponents use this very 
point, in fact, when they argue on the matter of progress, that 
there is no comparison between what they call the “gentle- 
manly, gaitered, and gold-spectacled kind of God Who beams 
now on all High Churchmen” and the Yahweh Who had 
Samuel slice poor, plump Agag into shreds. Ignoring this 
challenge to digress, we are content to insist that, in the almost 
universal opinion of men, the more a people has morally pro- 
gressed, the purer and nobler their concept of God. If then, 
having once been monotheists, they descend to idolatry, they 
are moral exceptions to the universal law of progress. 
Professor Moore, of Harvard, going back centuries before 
Confucius, points out that in the earliest of Chinese liturgies, 
Shang Ti is worshiped as the Supreme Lord of all. It was only 
much later, say, seven hundred years before Christ, that the 
Su dynasty brought in new blood and an assortment of gods. 
In India, too, the further back we go, the freer is their god 
from multiplicity and corruption. From the earliest of the 
Vedas, the Rig Veda, we take the words, “First there was God. 
Outside nothing. Love was in His Heart and from It as from 
a seed sprang everything.” The downward tendency of each 
succeeding Veda is undenied. Decline is likewise traceable in 
Greece. Even in the comparatively modern days of Homer, 
Zeus was still supreme, though rapidly losing by bad be- 
havior all right to such preéminence. How Rome’s gods 
multiplied with every imported vice is simple history. True, 
in the Akkadians we seem to find an exception to the rule. 
For when the Semites conquered them four thousand years 
before Christ, they were already a lot of base spirit-worshipers. 
But since the race had then already seen perhaps ten thou- 
t “Societal Evolution,” in The Evolution of Man. 
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sand years or so, who will say that they had not ample time 
in which they might have degenerated? 

To go, now, into such detail regarding more particular 
aspects of morality would be far too ambitious. Though all 
those elements which make up the waste and ruin of the hu- 
man heart—individual pride, lust, sloth, and the rest—have 
their magnified counterpart in general history, still, just as in 
one man it is seldom that a single mortal sin can stand alone 
for any length of time, so, as a rule, in the race many vices are 
grouped together and the fluctuation of moral tone lends itself 
to broader treatment. Thus, without seeming too superficial, 
we may merely indicate the decay in the East, in Greece, and 
in Rome; the refreshing regeneration of early Christianity; 
the desperately low and dark tenth and eleventh centuries; 
the gradual rise of the crusading twelfth; the glory of the 
thirteenth; the disintegration of the fifteenth; the chaos of the 
sixteenth; the reaction of the seventeenth; the corruption of 
the eighteenth; the revival of the nineteenth; and the God 
knows what of the twentieth. In the meantime there were 
many periods of upward struggle, and when a little summit 
would be reached, the happy generation always thought that 
now “the rain was over and gone”—man was too civilized ever 
to do such things again. 

So much for our finite wisdom! Why, all we need to 
show us the wonderful progress we have made, is some over- 
whelming storm like 1789 or 1914, when the veneer is scraped 
away and poor old human nature stands out in all its naked- 
ness. This is the sorry truth which echoes with mockery all 
the fine speeches that are wasted on permanent peace, dis- 
armament, and international love; the truth which makes 
meliorists and even optimists sadly shake their heads and say, 
“Man hasn’t changed much after all.” 

Now, therefore, we may ask whether there is not some 
explanation for this strange fact. Why should man alone, of 
all creation, when placed, so to speak, in actu primo proximo 
to further progress, further perfection, sink, morally and intel- 
léctually, as often as he rises? Admit the freedom of the will 
and the answer follows logically; deny it and sit staring at a 
riddle. 

Unless we have utterly failed of our purpose, we have 
established that morally and intellectually the progress of a 
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race can be determined and predicted with scarcely more cer- 
titude than that of one of its component individuals. Outside 
the widespreading pale of Christ’s influence, regress rather 
than progress seems the rule, and even within that pale steady 
progress is—oh, we know how hard it is. Once convinced of 
this, even the extreme evolutionist, arguing that circumstances 
mold the man, will admit that those circumstances which 
seem more than any others to make humanity one great eter- 
nal Sisyphus are sensible facts vulgarly known as personal 
vice, lying, lewdness, spoliation, homicide, unjust war, and the 
like. Professor Conklin, of Princeton, though firm in his 
views of evolution and eugenics, is extremely pessimistic over 
the future of our civilization because “luxury, soft-living, and 
selfishness” have brought us birth-control, and “personal am- 
bition, selfishness, prevalence of prostitution and divorce” are 
breaking up the family.* 

Suppose now, for a moment, that the will is free. If these 
unsavory “facts” be crimes, pointing to responsibility, to a 
state of mind where the opposite course was equally possible 
to a free agent, then there is no reason to suppose that, were 
man to take the opposite course, his moral and intellectual 
progress toward greater perfection would not be conformed to 
the rest of nature. In fact, it would make it quite natural to 
suppose that he, like everything else, has a law which should 
guide him ever upward, but, unlike everything else, he pos- 
sesses also the awful prerogative of obeying or refusing to 
obey his law. Obey it? Frequently he will not even listen to 
it! If only you and I, and the you’s and I’s all over the world, 
could sit there every morning in the long suft grass on the 
Mount and hear from Christ’s pure lips, “All things therefore 
whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do you also 
to them,” there would be no more lying, no lewdness, and the 
rest. And with these gone, what then could stand in the way 
of man’s ultimately attaining that degree of perfection, that 
great ideal which, since the dawn of things, has been floating 
before him like a beckoning mirage, always seemingly at the 
road’s next turn. 

“Oh! But these words are the whole Four Gospels; they 
are the prophets and the law! Quid nobis et Tibi, Jesu? We 
had looked for philosophy, and you give us religion. We had 
8 “The Future of Evolution,” in The Evolution of Man. 
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looked for a solution worthy of the name, and you echo Moses 
and David and Isaias, a whole army of emaciated graybeards 
and a line of medieval pontiffs stretching out like Banquo’s 
seed!” 

We do, and most logically, too. That they who have been 
the warning voice of God from the beginning, ever reminding 
man of his prerogative and of his duty, should have preached 
this Golden Rule as the key to our best development, is not 
surprising. But we have riot echoed the law because these 
prophets gave it, but rather we have echoed these prophets 
because they gave this law. Their authority aside, our search 
through history showed us man repeatedly sinking into moral 
slavery, and through slavery into intellectual darkness, solely 
because he had turned his back on this very law, because he 
would not do unto others as he would that they should do unto 
him. 

So far its necessity. As for its sufficiency, has not every 
shade of social worker, genuine and paste, from John the 
Baptist to Rabindrinath Tagore, agreed that the possession of 
truth and liberty (no matter how variously they may have 
understood the terms) is the final end and goal of perfect 
man? Why, then, can they not see, as Gratry puts it, si vous 
demeurez dans la loi, vous connaitrez la verité, et par la verité 
vous irez a la liberté—la Loi being a germ law which flowers 
before our gaze into the threefold obligation incumbent upon 
us toward the three separate worlds with which we come in 
contact. Toward the world of nature our duty is expressed in 
Genesis i. 28, “Increase and multiply and fill the earth and 
dwell there”; toward the world of man, in Wisdom ix. 3, 
“Order the world according to equity and justice”; toward 
the world of God, in Matthew xi. 33, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and all things else shall be added unto you.” 

You would rather I had left religion out of the solution? 
How was it possible? Once granted our hypothesis of free 
will, our law of progress followed independently. It could 
not but be the only law whose violation, according to the 
records examined, was sufficient to account for all man’s 
lapses. That this law, when found, proves to be the heart and 
essence of religion is not a weakness, even in a strictly philo- 
sophical argument. Rather, in this present case, such must 
have been expected. For it is a matter of simple experience, 
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shared by our opponents, that no factor on earth appears at 
least so to strengthen man’s will as does religion, ever remind- 
ing him of his part in universal progress; ever standing before 
him as a dim Gothic cathedral, which points day and night 
with all its fingers to heaven. 

If, now, man’s freedom of will be conceded, this apparent 
influence becomes the realest thing on earth. It becomes at 
once the lips and ears of God; warning and encouraging us in 
the use of that will, and listening to our prayers for strength. 
This was why we spoke throughout of entire regression only 
among those who did not know Him. For religion has yet to 
prove itself a failure. Though at times, and lately, too, her 
conquests may have seemed meager enough, we must admit 
that if the will is free, so much spiritual energy could not have 
been expended without at least neutralizing much threatened 
corruption and preventing our entire disintegration. Besides, 
dragropes and handicaps notwithstanding, there has been no 
little positive improvement anyway, owing, be it noted, to 
the influence of “the Christian temper” on undetermined 
man. . 

Seeing, then, how inseparably the notions of progress and 
evolution are bound up with that of free will, it is clear why, 
in offering our solution, we availed ourselves, not of religion 
instead of philosophy, but of a philosophy which could not of 
its nature be other than religious. 





WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
VI. A Nore on COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


7 WAS being escorted the other day over the Roman 

@ foundations of an ancient British city, by a pro- 

fessor who said something that seems to me a 

satire on a good many other professors. I think 

it very probable that this professor saw the joke, 

though he maintained an iron gravity; but I do not know 

whether he saw that it was a joke against a great deal of his- 

torical science and comparative religion. I drew his atten- 

tion to a bas-relief or molding representing the head of the 

sun with the usual halo of rays, but with the difference that 

the face in the disk, instead of being boyish like Apollo, was 

bearded like Neptune or Jupiter. “Yes,” he said, with a cer- 

tain delicate exactitude, “that is supposed to represent the 

local sun-god Sul. The best authorities identify Sul with 

Minerva; but this has been held to show that the identification 
is not complete.” 

That is what we call a powerful understatement. And it 
struck me that it was singularly like a large number of par- 
allels I have come across in what is called comparative re- 
ligion, on which I would add a postscript to these notes. Many 
professors identifying things remind me of this identification 
of Minerva with the Bearded Woman of Mr. Barnum. It is, 
indeed, an example of the modern world being madder than 
any satires on it; for long ago Mr. Belloc invented an imag- 
inary don, who said that a bust of Ariadne had been proved 
by modern research to represent Silenus. And when the pro- 
fessors “identify” the Catholic creeds with various heathen 
tendencies, I do not say there is nothing in what they say; I 
confine myself to saying, with the restraint of the professor, 
that the identification is not complete. 

The skeptics never give us the advantage of their skep- 
ticism. In other words, they never apply it where it does 
really apply. Mr. H. G. Wells, for instance, did at one time 
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carry it to a length which was not so much skepticism about 
religion, but rather skepticism about thought, or even skep- 
ticism about skepticism. He suggested that there are no cat- 
egories at all; that every separate thing is separate in the 
sense of absolutely unique. He implied that one star differeth 
from another, not only in glory, but in starriness or stellar 
quality; that one lamp-post differeth from another, so that 
we cannot really say even that there are ten lamp-posts in the 
street. But even when he had claimed that all classifications 
are false, he himself proceeded to fall back on something that 
really is a false classification. It really is like making a list 
of stars, of which one is in fact a firework, and another a 
meteoric stone, and another a street-lamp, and in that sense a 
lamp-post. In his Outline of History and other recent works 
on religion, he puts what he calls Christianity in its place in a 
list with other religions. He compares its moral effect with 
that of the Moslem religion, its moral origin with that of the 
Buddhist religion. But oddly enough, as it happens, this is at 
least one case in which his original skeptical argument would 
really apply. The skeptical truth might be stated in various 
ways. In one sense we might say that there is no such thing 
as the Buddhist religion or even the Moslem religion. In an- 
other sense we might say that if these are religions, then Chris- 
tianity is not a religion. Indeed, this last suggestion, though 
more or less symbolical, does get near the truth about the mat- 
ter. For the truth is, to use his favorite expression in his 
former phase, truly and indeed “unique.” Christianity is not 
a religion; it is a Church. There may be a Moslem religion; 
but it would not come natural to anybody to talk about the 
Moslem Church. There may be a Buddhist religion; but no- 
body would call it the Buddhist Church. Even in avoiding the 
title they would be admitting the title. Anybody who hates 
the idea of a Church has the idea of a Church. It stands for 
a combination of things that are nevertheless one thing; and 
that one thing is really one. There is only one species and 
there is only one example. So that Mr. H. G. Wells, after 
telling us that every lamp-post is unique and every tenpenny 
nail is unique, has passed over the one and only unique thing 
in the world, and never noticed it was there. 

I say that the very idea of a Catholic Church is sui generis, 
apart from claims to embody it. I am not now talking about 
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the comparisons with Christian heresies, but of the compar- 
ison with heathen religions. It does, indeed, illustrate the 
incongruous and incomparable assortment of rival religions, 
that one of them does actually belong to this other category. 
One of the heathen religions really is a Christian heresy. The 
more we know of the great Moslem movement, the more we 
see that it was really a post-Christian revision, a subsequent 
simplification rather like the Arian movement. Of the other 
things that we call Eastern religions, many existed before 
Christianity, and almost any might have existed without Chris- 
tianity. I take it as certain that Islam would never have 
existed without Christianity. I take it to be as clear as that 
Calvinism or Lollardism or Lutheranism would never have 
existed without Christianity. Nor was the Moslem movement 
in the modern sense anti-Christian. It gave to Christ as high 
a moral position as is given by most Unitarians, and indeed a 
more supernatural status than is given by some Broad Church- 
men. To do Mohammed justice, his main attack was against 
the idolatries of Asia. Only he thought, just as the Arians 
did and just as the Unitarians do, that he could attack them 
better with a greater approximation to plain theism. What 
distinguishes his heresy from anything like an Arian or Albi- 
gensian heresy is that, as it sprang up on the borders of Chris- 
tendom, it could spread outwards to a barbaric world. And 
even in this, some might venture to find a parallel in the 
Protestantism of Germany. 

Now we might apply this principle of differentiation to 
each of the rival religions in turn. Each of them is not only 
in a different category from the Catholic Church, but in a dif- 
ferent category from the others. Islam, if it is to go into a 
class at all, ought not to go into a class of Islam, Christianity, 
Confucianism, and Brahmanism, but rather into a class of 
Islam, Manicheanism, Pelagianism, and Protestantism. In the 
same way Buddha ought not really to go into a class of 
Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, and the rest; but rather into 
some such class as Buddha, Pythagoras, Plato, and so on. He 
belongs to a class of philosophical mystics for whom what we 
commonly call religion was really only symbolical, and the 
main matter was a metaphysical unification. He may have 
had some of the virtues of a saint, but he was in reality a sage. 
He may have been what we call an idealist; he was also some- 
vou. cxvim. & 
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thing very like a pessimist. But anyhow he was not a Church 
and did not found a Church. To consider what he did found 
we should have to go back to the foundations in Brahmanism; 
and when we do so, we find that this, in its turn, is not another 
variation of the same thing, but an utterly different sort of 
thing with variations of its own. It is rather an old popular 
mythology, like our own old pagan mythology. At the back 
of it Brahmanism is probably nature-worship; and Buddhism 
is certainly the very opposite of nature-worship. It would be 
truer to call it an iconoclasm directed to destroying the idol 
called nature. Finally, it is fairly clear that Confucianism is 
not a religion, unless the English public-school system is a re- 
ligion, or the Kultur of imperial Germany was a religion. 
In a sense they may be so described, since everything rests 
on a conscious or unconscious religion, or negation of religion. 
But nobody would call any of them a Church; and nobody can 
compare them with a Church calling itself dogmatic and 
divine. All these desperate things, of which one is an imita- 
tion and another a doubt and another a book of etiquette, have 
nothing in common except that they are none of them 
Churches; and that they are all examples of the various things 
in which men might be expected to experiment in the absence 
of a Church. 

I have thought it advisable to add this note on a matter 
that affects many inquirers, though it is not one that ever 
especially affected me. I have always felt that the mere smell 
of these Oriental moralities was really very different from that 
of Christian morality; and that the moral savor is always the 
main thing for us and not always for them. But I do think 
it something of a curiosity of literature that Mr. Wells’s own 
category of religions should so obviously wither away at the 
touch of Mr. Wells’s own question about categories. And I do 
think it is a simple and solid historical fact about the Catholic 
Church, that its character is as extraordinary as its claim. 
It is not merely the only thing that deserves a particular kind 
of service; it is really the only thing that asks for it. It is 
quite possible to be a pagan and hate the Church; it is equally 
possible to be a pessimist and hate the universe. But there is 
one Church exactly as there is one universe; and no wise 
man will wander about looking for another. 





















































LEGALIZED DESPOTISM IN VIRGINIA. 
By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


HE Associated Press carried, February 27th, a 
statement to the effect that a delegation headed 
by the present writer would attempt to hold a 
free-speech meeting on March 4th, on the court- 
house steps at Logan, W. Va., “in defiance of an 
injufiction recently obtained by coal operators.” The state- 
ment was inaccurate technically, in as much as the injunction 
restrains only representatives of the United Mine Workers. 
It does not cover, at least in its terms, other persons. In view 
of all the circumstances, however, and the extraordinary his- 
tory of southern West Virginia for the last few years, the 
technical mistake in the Associated Press dispatch was not 
surprising. 

The exact object of the meeting was to ascertain whether 
the constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and as- 
sembly would be violated by administrative usurpation. 
Representatives of labor unions are restrained by court in- 
junctions, in at least three counties of southern West Virginia, 
not only from organizing the miners, but also from public 
discussions which might be construed as attempts to solicit the 
mine workers to join a labor union. The question which the 
American Civil Liberties Union wished to put to the test was 
whether the latter provision of the injunction would be utilized 
by the administrative officers of Logan County to prevent a 
public meeting held and addressed by other persons than 
labor ‘union organizers. To persons who are unacquainted 
with the recent industrial history of that region, it will be no 
doubt surprising that such a question could be raised. Those 
who are familiar with that history realize that the question 
was quite in order and quite natural. 

The writer acquired some important information through 
his connection with the preparations to hold the meeting of 
March 4th. He learned that certain Catholic coal operators 
tried without success to have the Right Reverend Bishop of 
Wheeling forbid him to address the meeting. He was warned 
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by a prominent Catholic of Washington, at the instance of a 
Catholic operator in Logan County, that the party of speakers 
would be met in Logan by the civil authorities who would in- 
form them that they could not hold their meeting. “On what 
ground?” the writer asked. “On the ground that the meeting 
is liable to cause a riot.” Of course, there was no such danger; 
nevertheless, the pretended danger of such an occurrence has 
more than once been employed by arbitrary officials to prevent 
meetings which they did not want to have held. The same de- 
vice could have been utilized to stop the Logan meeting. As 
a matter of fact, the meeting was held without interference by 
the authorities. For reasons which seemed good to the writer 
he did not participate. 

A distinction may, with advantage, be drawn between two 
kinds of interferences with individual liberty in Logan and 
three or four other counties of West Virginia. The first con- 
sists of restrictions placed upon the general liberties of the 
citizen by economic pressure and administrative usurpation. 
It is comprehensively indicated in the assertion frequently 
made that the coal operators own and control everything in 
those counties, that the majority of the inhabitants cannot 
exercise in their everyday affairs and relations that freedom 
which obtains elsewhere in the United States. Only a few 
days ago, it is said, Sheriff Chafin of Logan County forbade 
the Knights of Pythias to hold a routine meeting because one 
of the speakers had championed the cause of the union miners. 
The words “slavery” and “servitude” are frequently on the 
lips of persons who describe conditions in those counties 
from the inside. To whatever extent this restriction upon 
freedom prevails, it is due to one general and one special 
factor. 

The general factor is found in the practically complete 
ownership by the mining companies of the towns and settle- 
ments in which the mining populations live. The houses, 
stores, theaters, schools, and churches are located upon land 
owned by the mining companies. In many settlements, the 
only doctor is on the salary roll of the company, and there are 
no stores except those operated by the company. Frequently 
the clergy receive a substantial part of their salaries from the 
corporations. Before the Senate Committee which inves- 
tigated conditions in the mining regions of West Virginia late 
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in 1921, Mr. Coolidge, a leading coal operator of Logan County, 
admitted that the operators would not continue to pay the 
salary of “a minister who so misused the cloak of religion” 
as to denounce the abuse of power by certain public officials 
in that county. These are merely indications of the oppor- 
tunity which the coal operators possess for interfering with 
the normal freedom of the citizens. 

The special factor which accounts for the interference 
with general liberties was set forth in some detail during the 
investigation by the Senate Committee referred to above. Mr. 
Thurmond, a coal operator, Mr. England, the Attorney General 
of West Virginia, and Mr. Chafin, the sheriff of Logan County, 
all testified that the deputy sheriffs of that county received 
their salaries through the sheriff from the coal operators. 
According to Mr. Thurmond, the companies expended for this 
purpose in the year 1921, $46,630.00, and in the first nine 
months of 1922, $61,517.00. The men paid out of this fund 
were not private employees of the companies, but regular 
deputy sheriffs, servants of Logan County. It may well be 
doubted whether such men could administer their office im- 
partially as between the coal companies, from which they 
received their salaries, and the employees of the coal com- 
panies. This doubt is increased in our minds when we reflect 
that the man in command of the deputies, Sheriff Don Chafin, 
has held that office continuously since 1912, and admitted to 
the Senate Investigating Committee that he was worth $350,000. 
The greater part of this fortune, he said, consisted of stock in 
banks that do business with the mining corporations. It is 
not a violent assumption to infer that in the administration of 
his office, the sheriff is inclined to accommodate as far as 
practicable his business associates, the mine operators, and to 
direct the activities of his deputies in such a way as not neces- 


sarily to offend the concerns which provide the deputies’ sal- . 


aries. To put the matter briefly, it seems that Sheriff Chafin 
is in a position to exercise all the functions of a political dic- 
tator in Logan County, that for all practical purposes, he is 
the law and the government. It is the contention of those 
who claim to know the facts that the sheriff takes full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities inherent in this extraordinary 
situation. 

The second kind of restriction upon individual liberty is 
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connected with the question of labor organization. This is 
by far the more fundamental and the more important factor. 
At the beginning of this article, reference was made to an in- 
junction granted recently by a county judge which forbids 
members of the United Mine Workers from doing anything to 
unionize, or to cause to be unionized, the miners of Logan 
County. As a matter of fact, this judge, Robert Bland, issued 
two such injunctions. Similar injunctions have been in force 
for several years in Mercer and McDowell Counties. In 1917, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, by a six to three 
decision, in the case of Hitchman versus Mitchell, confirmed 
an order which restrained union representatives from organ- 
izing, or attempting to organize, the employees of the Hitch- 
man Coal and Coke Company. The net effect of these injunc- 
tions is to render liable to punishment for contempt of court 
any union organizer who persuades, or attempts to persuade, 
any miner to join a labor union in the regions covered by 
these judicial orders. It has been decided by the courts that 
the constitutional right of free speech does not. extend to those 
exercises of the vocal organs which include arguments or so- 
licitation addressed by a union organizer to a non-union 
miner, for the purpose of making the latter a member of 
the union. On its face, this seems to be an abnormal and 
extraordinary use of judicial power. Upon what legal theory 
is it based? 

Upon an antiquated, individualistic, and legalistic theory 
of freedom of contract. In all these cases, there existed a 
form of agreement between employer and employees, called 
by the former the “individual” contract, but less elegantly 
designated by the unions as the “yellow dog” contract. 
Here is the form prevailing in Mercer and McDowell Coun- 
ties: 


In order to preserve to each man the right to do such 
work as he pleases and for whom he pleases and the right 
to payment in proportion to service rendered, to preserve 
the natural and constitutional right of individual contract, 
to preserve to each individual the fruits of his own labor, 
and to promote the interests of both parties hereto, 
employer, and , employee, agree as follows: 

That so long as the relation of employer and employee 
exists between them, the employer will not knowingly em- 
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ploy, or keep in its employment, any member of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the I. W. W., or any other mine 
labor organization, and the employee will not join or belong 
to any such union or organization, and will not aid, en- 
courage, or approve the organization thereof... . 


The employee who, after signing such an agreement, joins 
a labor union and continues in the employ of the other party, 
violates his contract. That is the legal aspect of the trans- 
action. Should he enter the union and then immediately 
leave his present employer he would not be legally guilty of 
such violation. At least, that seems to be conceded by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Hitchman versus Mitchell. So 
far as the employee himself is concerned, therefore, the “in- 
dividual” or “yellow dog” contract does not prevent the em- 
ployee from joining a union whenever he is ready to quit his 
present employment. Conceivably, all the employees might 
organize themselves into a union at the close of a working-day 
and remain away from work thereafter. They would not 
have violated their contracts, nor would they have been af- 
fected by the injunctions that we are discussing. 

But organization is not effected, ordinarily, in this spon- 
taneous and simple fashion. Generally there is necessary agi- 
tation, solicitation, persuasion by a skilled organizer. It is 
this functionary who is restrained by the injunction. Upon 
what legal ground does the court forbid him to exercise his 
right of free speech in this particular way? On the ground 
that he is attempting to induce men to break their contracts, 
and thereby to injure the employer. If he enrolls men bound 
by the “individual” or “yellow dog” contract into the union, 
while advising them to continue to work for their present em- 
ployer, he is undoubtedly urging them to break their con- 


tracts. Hence, he is doing something which is unlawful, ac- 


cording to the accepted doctrine of the legal inviolability of 
contracts. 

In the Hitchman case, it was shown that the union organ- 
izers did not take the course described in the preceding para- 
graph. What they did was to induce the miners to agree to 
join the union at some future date. When a sufficient num- 
ber of such agreements were obtained, the men would sign the 
union register and quit work. Technically this was not an 
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attempt to induce them to violate their contracts; but the 
court decided that it was a violation in substance; for “to 
induce men to agree to join is but a mode of inducing them to 
join,” and they were “for practical purposes already members 
of the union.” Persuading the miners to agree to join the 
union at a future time was quite as clearly an attempt to in- 
duce them to violate their contracts as would be the act of 
inducing them to join here and now. Such is the legal theory 
upon which the freedom to organize the miners of West Vir- 
ginia is prohibited by the courts. So long as these “in- 
dividual” or “yellow dog” contracts remain in force and so 
long as the injunctions are allowed to stand, organization is 
impossible. 

This is not a desirable situation from the viewpoint either 
of industrial peace and good feeling, or of respect for the law. 
There can be no stability in industrial relations nor that degree 
of contentment which is essential to efficient work, so long as 
wage-earners are compelled through fear of a worse evil to 
sign away their rights to organize and to deal with the em- 
ployer through collective bargaining. 

As for the legal theory through which this condition is 
perpetuated, it was perhaps reasonable enough before the era 
of machinery and powerful corporations. It is pitiably out of 
date in our day, when contracts of this sort are not, in any 
adequate sense, “free.” In the Hitchman case, the Supreme 
Court declared that bargaining “is not bargaining at all in any 
just sense unless it is voluntary on both sides.” It is too bad 
that the Court did not see that these words were more ap- 
plicable to the employee than to the employer. In the “in- 
dividual” or “yellow dog” contract, the employee’s consent 
is even less voluntary than that given by the average employer 
in a contract with a powerful labor union. Had the Court 
taken an adequate view of the realities of industrial life, it 
would have ruled that the “individual” or “yellow dog” con- 
tract is inequitable, against public policy, and binding neither 
upon the employee who makes it, nor upon anyone else. 
This phase of the situation is well described by Professor John 
R. Commons: 


To get back to individual contracts we should go back to 
colonial times, when the Constitution was framed and when 
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the employer was strictly a “natural” individual, like the 
worker. To-day the employer is an artificial individual, as 
huge even as the government of a nation, held together by 
the credit system, by community of interest, and by oper- 
ation of law. The science of law has been stated by the 
court to be a progressive science. If so, the court should 
investigate the artificial being which it has created, and 
inquire whether another artificial being, the labor organ- 
ization, is not just as natural and constitutional. It would 
seem that if financiers have obtained a natural right to join 
a powerful corporation and thus give up their right to make 
individual contracts in that respect, so workers might be 
protecfed in a similar natural right to join an organization 
powerful enough to deal with that corporation. The natural 
right. to contract is not always a natural right to give up 
the right to contract. 





THE TREE. 


By CuHar_es J. Quirk, S.J. 


THouGH God loves flowers, still far more, 
He loves a stately tree; 

*Twas His High-altar, Pulpit, Throne, 

And now—Faith’s Sign for me! 
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EGYPTIAN FINDS. 
By Tueopore C. Petersen, C.S.P. 


. MeQHOUSANDS of men in every part of the world 
ae) are busily engaged in exploring the secrets of the 
m9 universe, and several important discoveries (e. g., 
in the Gobi desert, in a chemical laboratory in 
i England, in Patagonia, and in Chaldea) have 
recently been chronicled in the press; but there has not been 
for many years an archeological find which has gained so 
much publicity, given rise to such great curiosity and interest, 
or created so strong a desire for further knowledge as the 
finding of the tomb of Pharaoh Tutankhamen. 

Last November Mr. Howard Carter, who for many years 
has directed the Earl of Carnarvon’s excavation work in 
Egypt, and especially in the “Valley of the Kings,” near Luxor, 
found, not far from the entrance to the tomb of Rameses VI., 
the opening of a pit or shaft which, after having been cleared 
of its débris, brought the excavators to a sealed door. When 
this door was opened, some sixteen steps were revealed, lead- 
ing down to a lower passage about twenty-five feet long. 
Here a second sealed door was encountered. The sight which 
met the explorers’ eyes upon the opening of this door was 
dazzling beyond all expectation. An oblong chamber of an 
area of about twenty-one by fifteen feet, with walls of solid 
rock twelve feet high, painted a light pink, was half filled 
with a wealth of royal treasures. 

Flanking the longer wall directly opposite the entrance, 
stood three strangely gorgeous couches, each supported by a 
pair of long-bodied animals carved of wood, and gilded. The 
figures of the central couch were of sacred Hathor cows, with 
clover-leaf patterns of ebony upon their gilt bodies. The fig- 
ures to the right were of lions, gilded; those to the left, were of 
typhons, mythical dog-monsters of the underworld, also gilded, 
except for the curling tongues of pinkish ivory. Below, before, 
and on top of these couches were piled two beautifully carved 
and decorated bedsteads and several delicately painted and 
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inlaid caskets containing rings, faience necklaces, robes, ar- 
rows, staffs, and maces. There were also several stools and 
chairs of ebony and ivory, and one very elaborate chair cov- 
ered with gold and silver and inlaid in relief with precious 
stones, its arm-rests carved with heads of lions and two cobras 
which were crowned and jeweled. The back of this chair 
showed figures in low relief of King Tutankhamen and his 
queen protected by the sun-rays of the “Aten,” the whole being 
inlaid with silver and semiprecious stones upon a golden 
background. Then there were many boxes filled with mum- 
mified food, and several large, ornamental alabaster jars con- 
taining ointments. 

In the corner to the left of the entrance, were piled the 
parts of four chariots. Some of the wheels were sheathed 
with gold. The poles, made of various hard woods, were like- 
wise gilded and inlaid with ivory. The bodies of the chariots 
were of open carved work, embellished with bindings of gold 
and inlaid with colored glass, while the floors of the chariots 
were of hide and, in one case, of leopard skin. 

To the right of the entrance, dried floral decorations were 
resting against the wall, and in the two corners on that side, 
two life-size statues of the king were facing each other, appar- 
ently guarding a walled-up and sealed entrance to a further 
chamber. These two statues were carved in wood. Their 
headdresses, collars, armlets, gowns, maces, and staffs were 
covered with gold. Their faces, arms, and legs were nearly 
black in color, but the eye-sockets and eyebrows were of gold 
and the eyeballs of aragonite and obsidian. 

Upon examining the walls of the room more closely, the 
explorers found in the wall opposite the entrance, near the 
ground and hidden beneath the typhon-couch, a hole which 
was barely wide enough to allow a man to crawl through. 
But crawling as far as was needed to see, and holding an elec- 
tric bulb, the explorers caught sight, a few feet below, of the 
whole floor of an adjoining room, which was crowded from 
wall to wall, in indescribable confusion, with a bewildering 
collection of several gold beds, exquisite boxes, alabaster 
vases, and other objects, which perhaps excelled in beauty and 
value the objects in the first room. 

The breach in the wall, the disarray of the contents of 
caskets, the broken-off arrowheads, which had been of bronze, 
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and articles scattered on the floor convinced the explorers 
that the tomb had been disturbed at least once before. The 
disturbers, however, must have entered the tomb shortly after 
its first closing, and may have been detected before they could 
do much damage, because there seems to have been a hurried 
and superficial rearrangement, after which the two outer doors 
of the tomb were closed and sealed as before. 

After the preliminary survey, the explorers decided that 
no attempt should be made to enter the second treasure-room, 
or to break through the walled-up and sealed door to the 
right, before all the objects found in the first room had been 
properly photographed, prepared, packed, and removed to a 
place of safety. This work required much patience, care, 
and study, and was not completed before the middle of Feb- 
ruary. The breach in the wall which led to the second treas- 
ure-room had meanwhile been carefully boarded up and 
shielded from sight-seeing tourists by the erection of a 
wooden fence. 

Finally, on February 16th, the door which was believed 
to lead to the sepulchral chamber of the king was chiseled 
away, and the explorers were face to face with new marvels 
of royal splendor. An enormous gilt shrine or canopy, with 
a great deal of faience decoration of turquoise blue, stood 
three feet below the level of the antechamber and filled al- 
most entirely, except for a narrow passage around the walls, 
a room twenty-five feet long by twelve feet deep. To the 
right of this room, another doorway opened into a further 
treasure-room stored with rows of large and beautiful boxes, 
sealed caskets and jewel-cases, more chariots, Canopic vases, 
two royal statues, figures of a black jackal, and a black- 
horned gilded bull’s-head, a model of a Nile barge, and a 
smaller gilt shrine. The great shrine, however, held the chief 
interest. Its outer doors of bronze were easily opened. A 
second jeweled canopy bearing Tutankhamen’s name was 
found within. Its doors also opened easily, and now a richly 
painted mummy-case was revealed. This case was firmly 
locked and resisted the initial attempts at opening it. An- 
other sarcophagus of pink granite was found, but not opened. 

What was to be done with these treasures? A few days 
were spent in deliberation. On the tenth day after the open- 
ing of the inner chamber of the tomb, all further exploration 
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and examination ceased. The entrance to the antechamber 
was closed with an air-tight iron door. The descending pas- 
sage and the shaft leading to the tomb were blocked with rails 
and boards and filled up with sand and limestone, and guards 
were left at the entrance. The postponement of all further 
exploration till next fall was necessary, it was announced, on 
account of the coming heat of the early summer, and the 
consequent danger to the relics if they were exposed to the 
heat. Another reason for the action was seen in the inade- 
quacy of the equipment and organization for properly han- 
dling, preparing, packing, and shipping the valuable objects. 
Further reasons suggested in the press were indecision regard- 
ing the final disposal of the treasures, and possible friction 
with the Egyptian Antiquities Department. 

Whatever may have been the real reasons for the sudden 
interruption in the explorer’s work, it is certain that the dis- 
coveries up to date have supplied the world with a romance 
of thrilling interest. While many a person’s interest may 
terminate in the vision of gold and jewels, the thinking man 
seeks a meaning beyond this vision. The artist and designer 
seek forgotten secrets of beauty and of craftsmanship. The 
historian and Biblical scholar want to see new light thrown 
upon dark periods of Egyptian and Jewish history. The stu- 
dent of Egyptology is asking the greatest number of ques- 
tions. His harvest of new data and materials is to him a har- 
vest of new problems and tasks, and a harvest of fascinating 
opportunities for finding truth and making it known. 

For over a thousand years the nature and meaning of 
Egypt’s ancient civilization and monuments had been an un- 
intelligible mystery to the world. Only within the last hun- 
dred years have men again been enabled gradually to gain an 
insight into the long-forgotten periods of Egyptian might and 


glory that stretch away, far behind us, into the dim distance . 


of over four thousand years prior to the Christian Era. The 
grandeur of Egypt’s temples, pyramids, and tombs has always 
been a source of wonder and amazement to those who came 
to see. We read to-day, upon the monuments of Beni Hassan, 
Medun, and Thebes, expressions of admiration and astonish- 
ment which were scratched in by Egyptian visitors of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries B. C., when the monuments had 
already stood a thousand years. Upon a leg of one of the 
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colossal statues of the rock temple of Abu Simbel we find 
carved the names of a party of Greek mercenary soldiers who 
visited and marveled there, while on their way to Elephantine 
with Psammetichus II., in the sixth century B. C. Seventy- 
five years later, Herodotus toured Egypt; and he was followed 
during the Ptolemean and Roman periods, until ‘the time of 
Constantine the Great, by hosts of sight-seers, scholars, princes, 
merchants, and piain tourists who “came and were amazed,” 
and recorded upon the walls of the temples and tombs they 
saw, the thrills which they had experienced. 

The same attractions which draw the tourists of to-day 
drew those of two thousand years ago: the great temples of 
Heliopolis, Memphis, Abydos, and Thebes, the pyramids, the 
Sphinx, the Memnon colossi, and several tombs of the kings 
which had been opened. With the conquest of Egypt by the 
Greeks, the ancient forms and traditions began to give way 
gradually to Hellenistic influence and culture, and later to 
Christian teaching. The followers of the ancient religion were 
persecuted under Theodosius the Great. Their last temple- 
school was closed by Justinian. The sounds of their language 
vanished from the city streets. In the country districts and 
the monasteries, where the Egyptian tongue maintained it- 
self a few centuries longer, it disguised itself in the dress of 
the Greek alphabet. No one remained to understand and 
interpret the myriads of hieroglyphic signs upon the ancient 
temple walls. No one remained to remember that those signs 
represented the sounds of a tongue that was parent to the 
Coptic. Except for a few extravagant accounts drawn up by 
foreigners, the very memory of Egypt’s past was dying out, 
and with the coming of the Arabs in A. D. 640, the last vestige 
of Egypt’s national identity seemed to disappear. The an- 
cient monuments and temples became quarries for building- 
stone, while the thousands of priceless tombs became quarries 
for loot. Ancient Egypt was dead, and its silent ruins were 
being buried by the desert. 

They had been forgotten for many centuries, when in 
1798 Napoleon, with an army and a staff of scholars and 
scientists, marched into Egypt and rediscovered its grandeur. 
During the following year a French officer, who directed the 
building of redoubts for a camp near Rosetta on the Nile, 
unearthed a large, black, stone tablet, thirty by forty inches 
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in size, which was covered with inscriptions in three different 
types of writing. One of these was in Greek and showed that 
it was a decree issued by the priests of Memphis in 195 B. C., 
in honor of the coronation of Ptolemy V. The decree con- 
tained directions for its own publication in hieroglyphic, 
demotic, and Greek characters. It was immediately recog- 
nized that this Rosetta stone might prove a key for the un- 
locking of the secrets of Egypt’s past. Although the stone 
passed into the hands of the English when the French evac- 
uated Egypt, it was a French scholar, Jean Francois Cham- 
pollion, who in 1822 succeeded in analyzing and interpreting 
the Egyptian texts of the stone. 

The theory that an oval line around a number of sym- 
bols (a cartouche) is an ideogram for “name,” and incloses 
alphabetic equivalents for the sound of the name recorded, 
led to the reading of several alphabetic signs. The correct- 
ness of the reading was established with the help of Greek 
papyri containing some Greek names in demotic transcrip- 
tion. Thus all the consonantal values contained in the 
names “Ptolemaios,” “Aleksandros,” “Kleopatra,” and “Ber- 
enike” were definitely identified with hieroglyphic signs. 
From this it was only a step to the identification of further 
phonetic signs and further ideograms, the Coptic language 
serving as a guide in the divining of new meanings. During 
the ten years which intervened between his discovery and his 
early death, Champollion made a definite beginning of the 
deciphering of Egypt’s historical records and laid the 
foundation for the new science of Egyptology. 

For several decades thereafter, a comparatively small 
number of scholars carried on the work begun by Champol- 
lion, but the last twenty or thirty years, during which excava- 
tions have been carried on more methodically and on a vast 


scale, have seen a steady increase in the number of Egyptol- 


ogists. 

The first and greatest problem, that of the hieroglyphic 
script, has been definitely solved, except for questions of minor 
importance. It is known now that while this script was in 
constant use during forty centuries, it had to represent the 
language of Egypt in various stages of its development and 
was itself developed from an originally crude system of picto- 
graphs to its later composite form. The alphabet of the an- 
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cient Egyptians consisted of a collection of about five hundred 

symbols which can be arranged in four groups: (1) ideographs 
representing definite objects and ideas; (2) determinatives 
which picture the generic meaning of words written phonet- 
ically; (3) syllabic symbols expressing sounds containing two 
or more consonants; (4) alphabetic signs of which about 
seventy were in common use. 

A great deal of effort during the past few years has been 
directed to the study of Egyptian paleography, i. e., to an 
analysis of the successive variations and changes in the ex- 
ternal appearance of the three Egyptian scripts, hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic. The two latter scripts are cursive 
forms developed from the first and used chiefly upon papyrus. 

Of the many thousands of ancient inscriptions, which, 
during the past hundred years, have been published and trans- 
lated, by far the greater number have been taken from the 
walls of tombs and temples. At least nine tenths of all our 
present information on Egypt as regards history, religion, cus- 
toms, arts, and crafts is gathered from these sources. The 
exploration of Egypt’s tombs and temples has been going on 
more or less systematically since the middle of the last century. 
Mariette was officially intrusted with this work in 1850, and 
he excavated through and around most of the promising 
temple and cemetery sites until 1881. England entered the 
field in 1884 through the Egypt Exploration Fund. Its leader, 
Flinders Petrie, may almost be called the founder of the science 
of excavation, as he taught his colleagues to value even the 
smallest finds, such as potsherds (ostraka), which often have 
proved valuable for the determining of historical dates. The 
method used in excavating until recent years, and used even 
to-day, is to clear and explore a portion of a site and, as the 
work progresses, to fill up this portion again. Thus the high 
cost of transporting the débris over long distances is elimin- 
ated. However, in many cases, as in the exhuming of the 
Temple of Deir-el-Bahari, later and more thorough excavators 
have had to remove all the shifted débris a second time in 
order to reach valuable data lying at lower levels. 

While the sites of temples and tombs have yielded rich 
returns to the explorers, comparatively little is known as yet 
of those relics of Egypt which are of a purely secular origin. 

In many cases, where the sites of old cities can be definitely 
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located, excavation work is not feasible, because it would ne- 
cessitate the clearing away of the modern towns which have 
been built upon the leveled-down débris of the old cities. 
Only in the cases of the two famous sanctuaries of Luxor and 
Esne has the work of clearing been attempted on a modest 
scale. In Cairo, which is built on the site of ancient Heliop- 
olis, work of this sort would evidently be impossible. 

However, two city ruins of the oldest times have been ex- 
plored to some extent. Near the pyramid of Illahun, which 
was erected by King Sesostris II., about 1900 B. C., Professor 
Flinders Petrie discovered in 1889 the ruins of a city which 
had been erected for the army of workmen employed for the 
building of the pyramid. This city was abandoned after the 
completion of the pyramid and never again occupied. The 
discovery of these ruins brought to light great quantities of 
bills, receipts, letters, contracts, inventories, briefs, and pro- 
tocols which have given us an intimate picture of the business 
life of the Egyptians in 1900 B. C. Another city which had 
flourished only a short time, not longer than fifty years, and 
had then been abandoned, always to remain a ruin, is the city 
of El Amarna. There, in 1888, were discovered the famous 
cuneiform tablets which proved to be relics of the foreign 
diplomatic correspondence between King Amenophis IV. 
(Akhenaton) and kings and vassals of Western Asia. In 1891-92 
the remnants of the royal palace, with exquisitely beautiful 
stucco pavements, were discovered there. The ancient streets 
and squares of the city can be traced with little trouble. Also 
the ground plans of dwelling houses with well-preserved bath- 
rooms and lavatories, well-planned garden plots, remnants of 
a large granary, the workshop of a sculptor, and the dwellings 
of his assistant workmen have been laid free, and permit us 
to gain an insight into the state of civilization existing in Egypt 
in 1375 B. C. 

Having given back to the world a knowledge of these two 
ancient cities, the excavators then found amid the ruins of an 
ancient village on the island of Elephantine the buried living 
quarters of a Jewish military colony of the time of the Persian 
domination (fifth century B. C.). Among the finds here was a 
valuable and interesting collection of Aramaic papyri. The 
ancient fortress of Elkab, with walls thirty-seven feet thick, 
and the ruins of several forts in Nubia have been explored, 
vou. exvi. 6 
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and have given us an insight into Egyptian methods of military 
defense in the twentieth century B. C. 

In the neighborhood of many of the ancient cities, there 
are found extensive areas which have served through many 
centuries as dumping grounds for the city refuse. Some of 
these areas have been explored for papyrus manuscripts and 
have yielded much valuable material, which is often found in 
a well-preserved condition even at a depth of four or five feet. 
Demotic and hieratic papyri are found only rarely, as the 
lower levels of these ancient refuse fields have generally de- 
teriorated. Arabic, Greek, and Coptic papyri, however, are 
often found, and large quantities of them were excavated in 
1897 in the dumping grounds of the ancient city of Oxyrhyn- 
chos. 

While these discoveries of secular relics may seem in- 
significant compared with those made in tombs and temples, 
they have, nevertheless, added valuable detail to our knowl- 
edge of ancient Egypt. During twenty centuries of the great- 
est might and splendor of its material civilization, Egypt stood 
unrivaled among the nations of the world, and produced 
monuments which in their impressiveness and gigantic pro- 
portions will never be excelled. There is, however, one point 
on which Egyptologists have disillusioned us. Many of the 
records of ancient Greece and Rome mentioned reverently the 
profound wisdom and learning of the Egyptians, reporting of 
Solon, Lycurgus, Thales, and Pythagoras that ‘they had learned 
wisdom at the feet of Egyptian teachers. Among all the data 
supplied during a century of Egyptian exploration, practically 
nothing has been found which might confirm and substantiate 
this ancient view. Plato is known to have disagreed with the 
view, holding that the “love of wisdom” was a characteristic 
peculiar to the Greek, while the Egyptians were in love only 
with material prosperity. This lower valuation seems to be 
borne out by the results of modern exploration. We know 
that the Egyptians studied astronomy, mathematics, and med- 
icine, i. e., empirical sciences which could be used for util- 
itarian purposes; but we are ignorant of Egyptian works de- 
voted to the theoretical sciences of philosophy, history, geog- 
raphy, and physics. Here we must remember, however, that 
our knowledge of Egypt’s literature, other than inscriptions on 
tombs and temples, is fragmentary. A few romances and 
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fairy tales, some poems and love songs, some mathematical 
texts for school use, stories with dialogues, moral instructions, 
and some religious dramas, proverbs, hymns, and prayers con- 
stitute nearly a complete list of the extant works, i. e., if we 
leave aside the large numbers of magic, medical, and ritual i 
texts of every description. 

The one field in which Egypt can proudly defy all dispar- 
aging investigations and comparisons is the field of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and the decorative arts, and in this field 
Egypt has once more thrilled the world by the sudden and un- 
expected display of Tutankhamen’s buried treasures. The 
archeologist, the historian of art, and the modern craftsman 
have grounds for rejoicing, as they will be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of this find. Biblical scholars have waited many : 
years for the discovery of an inscription which might bring 
proof and contemporary evidence of Israel’s bondage in Egypt ¥ 
and of its delivery thence by the miracle of the Red Sea. 
Students of Egyptian history have long waited to learn why 
Akhenaton became a religious reformer, and why Tutankh- 
amen, his son-in-law, returned to the old Amen-worship. 
These scholars may have to return from the newly opened 
royal tomb empty-handed, with their questions unanswered, 
because the kings and the people of Egypt were not so much : 
philosophers and historians, interested in the things of the + 
mind, as they were believers in earthly power, wealth, and 
artistic refinement, who valued the preservation and continued 
possession of their treasures higher than the acquisition and . 
preservation of wisdom and learning. 
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THE PATRON OF CATHOLIC WRITERS. 


By THE Eprror. 








RON January 26th of this year, His Holiness, the 
| Pope, solemnly declared St. Francis de Sales 
patron of all Catholic writers. “We would wish,” 
says the Holy Father, “that from this solemn 
<8) occasion [the tercentenary of the Saint] special 
advantage should be gained by all those Catholics who by 
publications, either in newspapers or other writings, illustrate, 
promote, and uphold Christian teaching. All of them should, 
in their discussions, imitate and maintain that vigor which, 
combined with moderation and charity, was the special char- 
acteristic of St. Francis de Sales. For by his example he has 
shown clearly the line of conduct to follow: first of all, to 
study with all diligence so as to gain true possession of Cath- 
olic teaching; to be especially careful never to be lacking in 
absolute truthfulness and never to attenuate or conceal it on 
pretext of not hurting opponents’ feelings; to take trouble in 
style of writing, clearness and elegance of expression, so that 
it may be a pleasure to readers to learn the truth; if it be 
necessary to combat opponents, errors and wrongdoing must 
be exposed, but that should be done in a way which shows the 
straightforward honesty and above all the charity of the 
writer. In as much as St. Francis de Sales has not been given 
as Patron to Catholic writers in formal and solemn document 
of this Apostolic See, We seize this happy occasion, and of 
Our certain knowledge and after mature deliberation, by Our 
Apostolic authority We give, confirm, and declare by this 
Encyclical Letter St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva and 
Doctor of the Church, Celestial Patron to them all, all things 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

When we consider the character of this newly desig- 
nated Patron of Catholic Writers, it must appear that a 
happier choice could hardly have been made. St. Francis de 
Sales is the encyclopedic saint: his natural character, his 
supernatural sanctity, his interior life, his exterior conduct, 
in a word, his entire personality, was remarkable, not so much 
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for the preponderance of any virtue, but for what is incom- 
parably rarer and more excellent—the serene equilibrium of 
all virtues, and of all endowments, the perfect balance of the 
gifts of nature and of grace. 

There is a theory propounded by some shrewd observers 
of men, that God never permits any individual to be a paragon 
of all perfections—“Lest the greatness of the revelation 
(vouchsafed me by God) should exalt me,” says St. Paul, 
“there was given me the sting of my flesh, an angel of Satan, 
to buffet me.” Lest any man, says God, should be tempted in 
thought to transgress the inviolable boundary line between 
humanity and divinity, even though I enrich him wondrously 
with gifts of nature and supernature, I will permit in his body 
some deformity, or in his mind some limitation, or in his 
character some humiliating imperfection, that he may know— 
that all the world may know—that I have not abandoned in his 
favor My sacred prerogative of divine perfection. 

So it happens that we have men of brilliant mind but of 
feeble body, too feeble to permit them to make adequate use 
of the mind, or again men who are intellectually marvels, but 
who are spiritually nil; and, per contra, there are men of 
finest spiritual endowments, but of less than mediocre intel- 
ligence. There are geniuses with the physiognomy of dul- 
lards, and you may sometimes meet a man with the brow of 
Jove, or the form and figure of Apollo, but with the brains of 
a booby. There are great thinkers who talk very badly, and 
great talkers who think very badly. There are dignitaries 
enthroned in lofty eminence who have still the uncouth man- 
ners of peasants. There is many a “nature’s nobleman” who 
has no faith and no religion; and there are men who by birth 
or by accident have fallen heir to the choicest supernatural 
privileges, who have scarcely a discernible trace of natural 
nobility. 

Yet further, even in the sacred ministry, there are those 
who are zealous but not kindly, and others who are kindly but 
not zealous; there are those who are just but not merciful, 
and others who are merciful but not just. Finally, great learn- 
ing and great piety sometimes are found combined in one soul, 
but seldom. They that are stern easily become brutal; they 
that are gentle too frequently glide into effeminacy. There 
is many a big-hearted fellow with a gruff exterior, and many a 
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prince of good manners with the heart of a traitor or the 
morals of a profligate. 

Such are the anomalies, the contradictions, the limitations 
of that compound of earthly clay and angelic spirit that we 
call the human being. But when the character of a man is so 
thoroughly well-rounded, his endowments so perfectly bal- 
anced, and his qualities, natural and supernatural, so skill- 
fully blended that the closest scrutiny of his personality re- 
veals no considerable imperfection, when in all the symphony 
of his being there is no discoverable discord; then it is time to 
marvel, and to say, “Surely this man, if he be not the God-man, 
Christ Himself, must be so closely patterned upon the Christ 
as to be worthy of the name Christus Redivivus, another 
Christ.” 

Now it seems to me that such is the distinction of St, Fran- 
cis de Sales. In him the virtues, human and divine—those 
that we call natural because they are not exclusively super- 
natural, and those that are distinctly and solely supernatural 
—met and embraced. In him there was no monstrous or ex- 
cessive development of any one virtue at the expense of the 
symmetry of his sanctity. On the contrary, he is, as I have 
called him, the encyclopedic saint—God seems, by an excep- 
tion to the great rule, to have denied him nothing in the order 
of nature or of grace. 

He was a nobleman, by blood and by character; a prince 
to the manner born, nurtured and cultured delicately, with the 
scrupulous nicety that is possible with those of gentle birth and 
easy circumstances; a prince he remained in dignity, in grace, 
in poise, in bearing, in virtue. In physical beauty, also, if we 
may judge from his authentic portraits, he was richly en- 
dowed; his countenance, even from the lifeless canvas, evi- 
dences something of kingly majesty, mingled with Christ-like 
gentleness, that we know were characteristic of his soul. 

His mind was superlatively keen and strong. Academic 
laurels were his, as a matter of course, in whatever university 
he might care to enter the scholastic lists. Facile princeps in 
the schools, Doctor utriusque juris at twenty, he was, never- 
theless, no mere prodigy, startling the world with precocious 
talent, and gradually growing into oblivion at maturity. No, 
his talents ripened steadily, developed perfectly; when he was 
thirty-five, his examination for the bishopric, in the presence 
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of the Pope and the Cardinals, was more brilliant than that 
for the doctorate in law before the examiners fifteen years 
earlier at Padua. His opinion was in after years sought by 
Paul V. on the most hotly debated question and the most 
famous controversy in all theology, De Auziliis—the battle 
ground of the giants. His orthodoxy was tested in the fierce 
fire of the criticism of the terrific Bossuet, half a century after 
his death, and the climax of his fame came in our own times, 
when the profundity and the accuracy of his theology were 
attested in his being proclaimed Doctor of the Universal 
Church—a distinction conferred on only two men who have 
lived in the last seven hundred years. 

He was an orator, not of the flamboyant, spectacular type, 6 
but a persuader, a magnetic spiritual force, of the type of Him é 
Who preached in the fields of Galilee, on the shores of the 
Lake of Genesareth, in the porticoes of the temple in Jeru- 
salem. 

He was a writer, indeed a creator in letters, and as truly 
a founder of French literature as Dante is creator of Italian, 4 
or Chaucer or Spenser of English literature. ta 

He was a poet, if an exuberant fertility of imagination, an 
unrivaled fecundity of happy metaphor, a copious flow of 
sweetest diction, an unfailing supply of quaint, naive illustra- 
tion may win the title. With a tithe of the exquisite imagery 
or the sweet and beautiful fancy of one little volume of his, 
Philothea, a writer in metrical form might vindicate his claim 
to the bays. Writing in prose and of things religious, this 
master author captivated fastidious and not over-pious French bh 
society; charmed the king, Henry IV.; won enthusiastic tribute al 
from King James of England, himself a contestant for literary 
laurels; and commanded the admiration of Europe through 
the countless translations of the little masterpiece. 

As a letter-writer among a people who have many masters 
in that art, and in a language that is so mobile, so delicate, so 
flexible, so incomparably expressive that it invites all who use 
it to aim at excellence, he none the less remains a classic, 
unsurpassed by Swetchine or de Sévigné. 

As a priest and a bishop, it goes without saying, he 
achieved his most precious distinctions. As director of souls, 
he naturally suggests comparison with St. Philip Neri, and he 
bears the comparison serenely and successfully. As a pro- 
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moter of the integrity of the priesthood and the reformation of 
monastic life, he was as ardent as St. Charles Borromeo, and 
on perhaps a smaller scale he achieved as good results as that 
famous cardinal, who was the head and front and heart and 
soul of the Catholic Reformation. He was as indefatigable 
as St. Alphonsus, without binding himself by vow to perpetual 
activity. As a director of women and founder of a great 
conventual order, he ranks with St. Vincent de Paul. As an 
apostle, he yields not one jot to his great namesake, St. Francis 
Xavier; indeed, it may well be questioned whether the re- 
conquest of a whole province of rabid Calvinists, the fiercest 
brand of heretic known to history, still hot with their first 
fever of rebellion against the Church, frequently pressing op- 
position to the point of assassination, be not a more con- 
spicuous missionary victory than the sweeping of swarms of 
mild-mannered Asiatics into the Fold. 

Finally, the crowning glory of the virtue of St. Francis de 
Sales is, that in the midst of his multifarious activities, he 
never was guilty of our unfortunate modern vice of stren- 
uosity. He was, as we learn from his Boswell, the Bishop of 
Belley, always equable in temperament and of undisturbed 
equanimity, and that habit of spiritual quiet, touched and 
sanctified by divine grace, became in him the gift of con- 
templative prayer, the summum bonum of the Christian life. 

Brilliant, active, preaching with gospel sweetness and 
simplicity, teaching with incomparable sanity and quiet mag- 
netism, bearing himself with the unostentatious dignity of a 
natural-born king of men; with a predilection for meekness, 
yet not in any degree lacking in virility; abounding and super- 
abounding in love of God and man, and withal united to the 
heavenly Father in a relationship of direct, intimate personal 
affection—does it not seem that in this man who lived in Savoy 
in the sixteenth century we see something akin to a reincar- 
nation of the spirit of Him Who lived in Judea in the first 
century. 

In these very days we are hearing of various groups of 
earnest-minded, generous-souled good people—perhaps not 
over-well directed, who are binding themselves to do in all the 
relations of life what they think Jesus would do if He were 
in their place. And it seems that whenever the attempt is 
made, puzzling problems arise, questions of detail that appear 
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insoluble, and the ready critics are quick to dogmatize that 
the effort is quixotic and absurd, that modern civilization is 
too complicated, and modern society too radically dissimilar 
to that of Judea at the time of Jesus, that modern commer- 
cialism is too godless and too ruthless, that the Sermon on the 
Mount is an impossible code of ethics unless every individual, 
and not merely a few, will agree to live by it—and so forth 
and so forth and so forth. 

But, surely, modern society is not any more lacking in 
simplicity than was the court life in Paris in the time of Henry 
IV.; nor is modern commercialism any more pitiless than was 
Swiss Calvinism in the days of Beza; nor is the tendency to 
luxury and self-indulgence in our day a more grievous tempta- 
tion than that which beset a prince-bishop in Savoy; yet 
Francis de Sales, not attempting like Francis of Assisi, to re- 
construct or to revolutionize the conditions of society, but 
taking the civilization of the day just as he found it, a civiliza- 
tion just as little guided by the golden rule as our own, lived, 
in the midst of it, a life inspired and guided by the Beatitudes, 
and there is no one who will dare say that he failed, or was 
crushed and crowded out of existence. 

The Catholic writers of all the world may well consider 
themselves blessed in having for their special patron a saint 
who was not only a famous littérateur and a great scholar, 
but a man of Christlike perfection. 
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LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 


By EstHer W. NEIL. 
CHAPTER VII. 


HuauH WatnwricHut Goes To Craccy SUMMIT. 





S proach the question of paying board without 
giving offense to his host, for he had made up his mind to re- 
main, if possible, all summer. 

Hugh Wainwright was on his way to Palm Beach to join 
his wife when he received a polite, formal note from Edward 
Markham, inviting him to take advantage of the stop-over 
privilege and visit Craggy Summit for a day or two. Since it 
was the first communication that had ever passed between 
them, Hugh decided that a refusal would bar the way to any 
hope of future friendliness, so he accepted at once. He had 
played no part in his wife’s former difficulties with her rel- 
atives and he determined not to share her grievances, since 
she had never confided to him their cause. Don’s exuberant 
accounts of everything and everybody, had roused his curios- 
ity to see this old house which had sheltered Corinne’s people 
for so many generations, and he was also anxious to find out 
for himself whether the surroundings were desirable for Don. 

Hugh Wainwright’s first glimpse of Don was through the 
car window, and for a moment he did not recognize his own 
son. The boy was dressed in a rough flannel shirt, open at the 
throat, and a pair of old corduroy trousers, he wore a gray 
slouch hat pulled down over his brown curling pompadour, 
his face was sunburned, his cheeks glowing with color, his gray 
eyes sparkling as he leaped to the platform of the halting train 
and threw his arms around his father, saying: 

“Gee! I never was so glad to see anybody in my life.” 
“Well, I’m glad that you are—glad,” Hugh said showing 
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his pleasure at this effusive greeting. “You are looking fine, 
Don. ’Pon my soul I believe you’ve gained ten pounds— 
mountain air seems to agree with you.” 

“Never felt better in my life, Dad. This is the finest 
place I ever struck. I’ve been having the best time—wear old 
clothes all day and nobody cares. Here give me your bag; 
I’ve got Ben’s auto right here by the platform. It—it looks 
sort of freakish, but it runs all right. Come this way. Don’t 
fall over that milk can. Baggage man just drops them any old 
place. This station is a dirty little hole, but the town’s all 
right. Get right in—we’ll have to speed up ’cause they are 
waiting breakfast for us, and they are going to have hot 
waffles, best you ever ate. 

“Sounds good to me,” said his father. “No diner on that 
train and I don’t know when I’ve been so hungry. Mountain 
air, I guess.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said the boy as he threw the suitcase 
on the back seat of the automobile, and climbing into the 
driver’s place beside his father, he started the engine. “That’s 
the trouble, I eat too much. Why I can eat a whole fried 
chicken at a single meal. Mam’ Lize is the best cook that ever 
lived. Now you know, Dad, chickens cost something. I’ve 
been trying to figure it out—I think they cost two dollars at 
that last hotel we stayed, fried chicken and corn fritters. I 
just can’t keep on staying here and eating like I do and not 
pay something. That’s the reason I’ve been sending you so 
many letters asking you what to do about it. They keep on 
asking me to stay and, as far as I can see, they are not even 
our relatives, and yet I don’t see how we can offer them money. 
They don’t care anything about it.” 

“Don’t care anything about money?” repeated his father 
in some amazement, as he viewed the poorly built houses on 
either side of the narrow street. “How do they get on with- 
out it?” 

“Well, they never talk about it,” said Don, “and if they 
need anything like coffee or sugar, they just take a pound or 
two of butter and trade it in at the store. Mr. Markham is so 
busy writing his book—it’s a history of the Civil War. He 
doesn’t have time to think about money except now and then 
when he plans to do something and says, “That can wait until 
my history is an accepted textbook in the schools,’ but I don’t 
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think it will ever be accepted ’cause it’s in three volumes and 
nobody is going to study three volumes of history if he can 
help it. And then there’s Pére Jean, he doesn’t live at Craggy 
Summit exactly, but he’s there a good part of the time.” 

“And who is he?” 

“Well, he’s not our relation either, he’s an old priest, a 
brother of Letty’s grandmother, I think. He must be awfully 
old because he was a chaplain in a Louisiana regiment during 
the Civil War. I think he’s a distinguished sort of person— 
a monsignor or something. He knows a lot of people in 
Europe, keeps up with European politics, but he can’t do much 
now. He’s got some sort of throat trouble or asthma or some- 
thing, and this is the only place in the country that he can 
breathe. I think he has a little money of his own, and he does 
mission work up here—says he wants to die in harness. Letty 
says he works too hard. He says he knew my grandfather, 
they were at Oxford together.” 

“Perhaps it’s Monsignor Jean Brébouf.” 

“Yes, that’s his name. He’s a fine old man—I like to hear 
him talk. He tells us stories, most exciting stories, all about 
General Grant and New Carthage and Vicksburg. He’s had 
all sorts of adventures—must have been an awful place to 
fight in, bayous, swamps, trailing moss, and the Mississippi 
flooding everything. He’s teaching Letty now—they have 
school every morning in a little house on the hillside that they 
call the ‘office.’ It’s only one room, but it has a fine view—you 
can see for miles and miles down the valley—I believe one of 
the Markhams built it long ago so he would have a quiet place 
to think and study. Letty is a funny girl, she really seems to 
like that sort of school and I guess Pére Jean makes a fine 
tutor. Everybody around here calls him Pére Jean ’cause he’s 
half French I guess. Letty is learning a lot—her father taught 
her to read out of Homer. He said that he thought first 
readers about seeing cats catch rats, and dogs eating eggs, 
were silly and didn’t get you anywhere, so Letty began read- 
ing Shakespeare when she was six, I believe. She says she 
didn’t understand half of it but she liked the sound of the 
words. I sort of like Letty, she isn’t fussy like other girls and 
she can talk French same as she can English. I’ve learned a 
lot since I’ve been here and I want to stay the worst way. I 
wish you would talk to Pére Jean about it, he’s been around 
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the world a lot and he’d understand how we feel about it. 
He’d know that you can’t go live with people and not pay your 
way. Letty is just unreasonable, she says you can’t count up 
what a guest eats, it isn’t good manners, and Uncle Zeke keeps 
piling things on my plate.” 

“And who is he?” 

Don laughed. “Well, he’s black,” he said. “I don’t know 
why the people around here call all the old negroes ‘uncle,’ but 
Uncle Zeke is about the best butler I ever knew. Of course, 
he’s sort of stiff in the joints but he gets around the table 
pretty quick, and he seems to understand that you want second 
helpings. Uncle Zeke has told me a lot about the way Craggy 
Summit used to look before the war. He says it was the biggest 
place around here and that the first Markham owned all the 
county. He says he’s heard his father talk about the time 
when the Markhams owned a thousand slaves and lived like 
kings and princes, and had balls and parties and barbecues and 
fox hunts every day in the week. He says white people never 
lifted their fingers, they just had body servants to wait on them 
hand and foot. He says he’s got a lot of respect for Mr. 
Lincoln, dead or alive, but he wishes that the Civil War had 
never been. He says he hasn’t any more use for ‘free niggers’ 
than for ‘poor white trash’: they are both ‘onerary’.” 

His father smiled. “What’s that?” he asked. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly, I guess it means the worst 
ever. I never heard anybody talk like Uncle Zeke.” 

“Perhaps the Markhams are not so poor as you think, 
Don, if they own so much land and keep butlers and cooks.” 

“Oh, they don’t own so much land now. Zeke was talking 
about a hundred years ago, I guess. The house is surely shot 
to pieces but, somehow, when you get inside you don’t notice 
it. I’ve been cutting the front grass and weeding some of the 
flower beds so you would think it looked nice and sort of san- 
itary and would let mestay. There are all sorts of old-fashioned 
flowers mixed up with the weeds and the box hedges. Old 
Zeke says the garden was laid out by some sort of fancy land- 
scape gardener from France, and that the paths between the 
hedges were kept full of white sand, and that the gravel was 
washed with soap suds so the ladies wouldn’t soil their slippers 
when they ran around picking roses, and there’s a ruin of a 
greenhouse in the back yard and all sorts of ruined slave 
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quarters, and the house is nearly a ruin, I guess. If they 
would take some money for my board they could brick up the 
chimney that’s falling down.” 

“Ruins are not very safe living quarters,” said his father 
anxiously, “the chimney might fall on your head.” 

“Well, Ben said we'd better keep on the other side of the 
house. You see, the ivy was growing all over it and I suppose 
it sort of loosened the bricks, but I don’t believe it would cost 
much to fix it. Ben said he might try if he had a ladder tall 
enough. It’s a lot of fun fixing things, Dad, I never was in a 
place where there was so much to do. I’ve been plowing, 
and milking, and churning, and hunting eggs—I never had 
such a good time in my life. Now, there’s the house. You can 
see it better when we get around that clump of cedars. Now, 
there you are, Dad, there’s Craggy Summit.” 

The old house, half shrouded by a lifting mist, stood out 
against the blue background of mountains beautiful and im- 
pressive in its proportions. Hugh Wainwright, borrowing 
some of his son’s enthusiasm, felt a vague resentment that his 
wife should have disparaged this stately home of her an- 
cestors. 

Edward Markham was waiting on the portico to greet the 
expected guest. He had on his best frock coat, and his long 
hair was brushed back from his high forehead with a care that 
marked an extraordinary occasion. Hugh Wainwright's in- 
tuitions told him that the warmth of his welcome was due, 
chiefly, to Don’s relationship. He saw, with satisfaction, that 
the boy had won his way in this old home; and it pleased him 
to accept this secondary place, for he was attracted to his 
brother-in-law at once. He liked the quiet dignity of his man- 
ner, the affectionate way in which he laid his thin white hand 
upon Don’s shoulder, the kindly yet authoritative way in which 
he ordered old Zeke to take the bags to the spare room: 
trifles of speech that marked the gentle breeding of his clan. 

As they entered the dining room, Letty in her ruffled mus- 
lin ran forward, ecstatic in her joy. “Now Don can stay, I am 
sure you will let him stay.” 

And then Pére Jean, leaning heavily on his cane, came 
through the casement window, and putting his arm tenderly 
around the stalwart Englishman, he said: “Don’t tell me you’ve 
forgotten me, Hugh. It’s been a long time since I visited your 
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grandfather in England, but don’t tell me you’ve forgotten. 
We old fellows like to be remembered.” 

Hugh Wainwright prolonged his stay at Craggy Summit 
three days. Three days of reposeful peace such as he had not 
known in years. It was a novel experience to find a place so 
far removed from his strenuous life of endeavor and it pleased 
him to feel, that in spite of the business whirlpool which had 
engulfed him for so long, he could still find so much satisfac- 
tion in the company of these two scholarly men who wrangled 
amiably over translations of Horace and whose conversation 
ranged from ancient history, books, architecture, travel, to 
politics and old-world problems. 

It was very restful, after a morning of successful sport, 
fishing in cold mountain streams, to return to a big old- 
fashioned bedchamber and find Uncle Zeke waiting with a 
tub of hot water and ready to light the open hearth fire if the 
evening was chilly. The old negro had accepted the position 
of body servant to this distinguished guest as a privilege, and 
Hugh Wainwright found the attitude both entertaining and 
amusing, it was so obsequious yet commanding, so intimate 
without presumption. He realized that it was an aftermath of 
the picturesque plantation days, and that Uncle Zeke and 
Mam)’ Lize were vanishing types. 

Don was delighted to see that his father was so responsive 
to the charm of this lately discovered paradise, and he was 
quick to note that the three men, smoking after supper on 
the moonlit portico, or gathered around the fire in the library, 
found congenial companionship in one another’s society. His 
father’s willing adaptability was greater than he had hoped 
for, and filled him with a consciousness of gratitude that added 
to the admiration with which he had always regarded him. 
And while Don mentally made these observations, Hugh Wain- 
wright watched with great satisfaction certain new develop- 
ments in his son. The boy showed a real desire to be helpful, 
a deep sense of obligation for the place he had won in 
this old home; he wanted to work to upbuild it. In some odd 
way he shared Letty’s protective power of ownership. It was 
a sacred spot that called for intelligent labor and love to de- 
fend it against the disintegration of time. And he warned his 
father, with tragedy in his tone, to say nothing to Mr. Markham 
about the payment of board. 
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“He will be insulted—I’m sure, Dad, he will be insulted if 
you mention it. Mother offered to help him when she was 
here, and he refused point-blank, and I feel sure he was mad 
about it. He’s just used to people coming and staying—for- 
ever. Why Uncle Zeke says that Cousin Maria Simpkins 
came from Culpepper once to spend the night, and that she 
staid ten years and she might have been here yet but she died, 
and they had to bury her in the back yard.” 

“The back yard!” 

“Well, I mean in the family graveyard. It’s over there on 
the hill in that clump of pines. There isn’t anybody in this 
house that you can talk board to except Ben. He’s been to 
college and he’s young and up-to-date, and he will understand 
how we feel about it.” 

So that night at supper Don artfully led the conversation 
to the subject of Ben’s model and Hugh Wainwright, playing 
his part, asked many questions to allay all suspicion that he 
desired a private interview. He ended by expressing a desire 
to see the machine shop, and Ben, always anxious to explain 
his invention to a sympathetic friend, guided him across the 
terrace to the deserted banqueting hall. 

After the model was duly inspected, the drawings exam- 
ined and Letty banished to a remote corner to hunt up screws 
of a special size, the guest broached the business that was 
uppermost in his mind. 

“I can’t agree to Don’s staying unless he can pay his way,” 
he said. “He has no claim on any of you, Ben, and yet you 
have made him so welcome that I think he would like to stay 
on indefinitely. I’ve never seen him so contented anywhere. 
I can plainly see, Ben, that you are the only practical person 
in the house and the burden of the farm is on you. I can’t 
allow Don to be an expense, I’m going to send you fifty dollars 
for his board, and I'll send you fifty more if you'll agree to 
coach him in algebra—he flunked his last exams. You needn’t 
say anything to your father about the arrangement, it’s just a 
little business matter between you and me.” 

Ben protested that the amount was too generous, but in 
the end Hugh Wainwright had his way. One hundred dollars 
in ready money seemed a fortune to Ben, who had been strug- 
gling like a field hand to make the scanty crops pay the small 
household expenses. One hundred dollars a month promised 
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affluence. Never before had Don found mathematical calcu- 
lations interesting. His attitude as a boarder was unique. He 
never assumed that the checks, arriving promptly on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, were in any way due to his 
presence. The “board money” was an impersonal affair and 
its expenditure required judgment, prudence, foresight, and 
whenever Don showed an apathy towards his algebra it was 
only necessary for Ben to say: 

“Well, I can’t take the money for tutoring if I don’t earn 
it,’ and Don would rouse to greater effort. 

When October came the old home reflected faintly some 
of its past prosperity, the chimney had been divested of its 
screen of ivy and its bricks cemented into place, the broken 
shutters showed new slats and swung on substantial hinges 
and the garden beds had been weeded, assiduously, by the 
small black pickaninnies while they searched for the bright 
pennies Don scattered broadcast between the box bushes, 
and Don himself, with Letty’s able assistance, had painted 
much of the lower woodwork of the house. The ladder did 
not reach to the second story, and the contrast between the 
rough fresh paint and the peeling frames above, was vivid and 
startling, but Don assured Letty that he would return next 
summer with an extension ladder that would reach to the roof. 

As he regretfully drove down the steep roadway to take 
the train, he saw with satisfaction the wide fields that had 
yielded an ample harvest. Ben had been able to hire labor 
and the crops had been doubled this year, for Don and his 
father, with carefully conceived artifice, had contrived to send 
a strange assortment of presents to Craggy Summit that had 
contributed greatly to the farm’s success. A tractor as a birth- 
day present for Ben, two prize hogs to Edward Markham, a 
riding horse to Pére Jean, and a newly patented churn to 
Letty, and unmentioned tips to Uncle Zeke and Mam’ Lize 
that almost rebuilt the log cabin that sheltered their grand- 
children. 

Don’s shapely hands were calloused with work, but the 
summer had brought him a hundred new interests. Craggy 
Summit would forever be the home of his adoption and, if his 
father would consent to join him there for a month each vaca- 
tion, his happiness would be complete, for long ago, with a 
boy’s quick reasoning, he had realized that his stepmother 
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was jealous of his presence. He was a continual reminder 
of that former marriage, which had brought Hugh Wain- 
wright transcendent joy. Corinne knew that she forfeited 
much by comparison. She had no intention of sacrificing her 
desires for her stepson’s pleasures or preferences and as the 
years went on, Hugh Wainwright reluctantly admitted that 
the two were happier apart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
War. 


Then came the fourth epoch in Letty’s life, when child- 
hood was left far behind and men and women leaned upon 
her strength, while all the realities of her world were shaken 
and she clung desperately to Pére Jean’s teaching, echoing 
that plaintive cry of countless souls for peace—“Almighty 
God, give us peace.” 

It was the year 1914 and Letty was just sixteen. Her 
birthday had dawned golden with sunlight and everyone in the 
old house was fluttering busily up stairs and down with that 
joyful expectancy that precedes a party. The big kitchen was 
full of appetizing odors, and Mam’ Lize was issuing her 
commands with the authority of sovereignty in her own 
domain. 

“Cum here, Zeke, an’ chop some wood. Yer ain’t gwine to 
sot flat while dis here chicken tries to roast hisself in a cold 
range. Mistah Ben, I ain’t got enuff sugar for de ice cream. 
Yer better crank up yer automobile an’ git me some right 
away. Run along, Mistah Don, and pick me some parsley for 
dis here salad, an’ Letty, honey chile, come here and see if yer 
can’t make a little horn of paper and ice dis here cake like yer 
grandma useter do.” 

And while the feast was being made ready in kitchen 
and pantry, preparations in the parlor were pushed with 
youthful vigor. Don had appointed himself chief deco- 
rator; he had polished the floor by dragging a broom, covered 
with a waxed cloth and weighted by Uncle Zeke’s fattest 
grandchild, up and down the long room; the furniture had 
been moved close to the wall or out upon the porch to give 
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more space to the coming dancers. With Letty’s assistance he 
had pinned sprays of climbing roses to the summer window 
curtains, banked the marble mantels with bridal wreath, and 
filled the ancient candelabra, that swung from the ceiling, with 
pink candles to match the rose vines. This long disused 
scheme of illumination proclaimed a gala night for each tar- 
nished brass holder required thirty candles. Letty had dis- 
approved of the proposed extravagance, but Don had in- 
sisted that oil lamps would destroy the whole of his artistic 
scheme. 

Now that the candles were kindled, Letty breathed a little 
sigh that bordered on ecstasy. Never before had Craggy Sum- 
mit seemed so beautiful. The soft lights were multiplied in 
the tall mirrors that occupied the spaces between the windows 
on opposite sides of the room; they opened up mysterious 
vistas where hundreds of pink candles burned and groups of 
gay young people laughed and danced and made merry in 
rooms so familiar yet far away. 

And to add to Letty’s happiness Alicia was there. Lovely 
little Alicia, dressed in silk, the color of the candles, a wide 
sash tied around her slender waist, her black curls falling 
over her white shoulders, her brown eyes sparkling, her grace- 
ful body moving in rhythmic rapture as the negro musicians, 
concealed beneath the archway of the steps, began to tune 
their wheezy instruments for the second dance. 

It was not the first time that Alicia had stayed at Craggy 
Summit. As the child grew older, Corinne had found it con- 
venient to drop her many times in Letty’s care, and Letty had 
welcomed her warmly and given her a place in her generous 
heart such as a younger sister might have claimed. And to 
Corinne, the arrangement had proved very satisfactory, for if 
truth be told, Alicia was becoming an unconfessed burden. 
A baby girl had been diverting: something to be played with 
and petted—a sort of manifestation of maternal tenderness 
that added to Corinne’s own charm. But now that Alicia was 
growing up and developing a decided personality of her own, 
Corinne was beginning to wish that she had left her in the 
undisturbed tranquillity of the French orphan asylum where 
she belonged. She did not wish to admit this change to her 
husband, for Hugh Wainwright had never agreed to adopt 
Alicia formally or to give her his name. His objections had 
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roused in Corinne a feminine obstinacy based upon vanity 
and resentment at this curtailment of her power. There had 
been many unpleasant arguments, but Hugh was immovable 
in the position he had taken. 

“I can’t assume responsibility for a child unless you allow 
me to have some voice in her up-bringing. She is growing 
up untaught, untrained. She is only a plaything for you.” 

And Corinne was not willing to acknowledge that he had 
been right. She wanted to postpone her confession until she 
could make some definite plans to return Alicia to her French 
relatives, if any could be found. Meanwhile Craggy Summit 
presented itself as a desirable alternative. Alicia looked for- 
ward eagerly to these prolonged visits in the mountains. She 
was freed from Corinne’s increasing selfish demands, and she 
received an homage and admiration far more genuine than 
that which she meted out to her adopted mother. Letty loved 
her, waited on her, listened to her troubles, and tried to 
gratify her slightest whim. And to-night, as Letty moved from 
room to room, greeting her guests, she saw with satisfaction 
that Alicia was the center of an admiring group, clamoring 
for her dances; the child’s popularity delighted Letty. It 
never occurred to her to make comparisons. Alicia was an 
exotic bloom, requiring care, encouragement, and tenderness. 
Letty was a Markham and her position in the county was fixed 
by the traditions of past generations. No Markham, with the 
exception of Aunt Corinne, had ever been handsome; their 
noses were too long, their mouths too wide. Plainness of 
feature was an accepted fact, so why worry about it? There 
were other attributes belonging to the clan far more im- 
portant—hospitality as a sacred virtue, forgetfulness of self, 
service. The birthday party was hers, and it was her duty and 
pleasure to see that everyone shared in this merrymaking and 
that no one was neglected or forgotten. Three times she had 
refused to dance with Don and led him, protesting, to other 
girls whose partners had failed them. 

At nine o’clock, when the party was at its gayest, Pére 
Jean drove up in old Eph’s funeral hack. Letty ran out in 
the silvery moonlight of the porch to welcome him. He 
stooped and kissed her affectionately, and placing a little pack- 
age in her hand as a birthday gift, he smiled upon the other 
young people and passed quickly through the wide hallway to 
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the library, where Edward Markham had retired for a few 
minutes to smoke his pipe in undisturbed serenity. 

“Why, Pére Jean, you are late,” he said coming forward 
to greet the old man with never failing cordiality, “I fled in 
here for a moment of quiet. I realize that a pipe has no place 
at a party, I really ought to be in the parlor. Two or three 
mothers drove over with their daughters and I am failing in 
my duty as host.” 

“Well, fail for a few moments longer,” said the old priest, 
sinking down in the leather chair that stood by the table in 
the lamp light. “If I hadn’t promised Letty, I never should 
have come to-night. I’m a bit shaken, Ned. I had to hire 
old Eph’s hack to bring me here, I couldn’t ride that mare of 
mine. The evening paper is most disturbing, and Dick Alli- 
son, as an editor, has about as much vision as a South Sea 
Islander. Come here, sit down, I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

His long nervous fingers spread the smeared county sheet 
upon the table. Edward Markham slowly adjusted his steel- 
rimmed glasses, and standing, read the headlines aloud: 

“*County Fair attracts Great Crowds’—nothing very ex- 
citing about that—‘Primaries and Politics’-—‘Appropriation 
Granted for Road Improvement’—‘Cy Townsend Loses Valu- 
able Sow.’” 

“That’s it,” said Pére Jean excitedly, “that’s what I’m 
talking about—a hog dies and Dick Allison gives the beast a 
headline, and here down in this remote corner—read that, 
Ned.” 

Through the old house sounded the familiar plantation 
music and the glad laughter of children. Edward Markham 
lifted the paper, the print was partly obscured: 

“ ‘Austria claims that Servia as a nation is responsible for 
the assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the heir ap- 
parent,’” he read. “‘She has sent an ultimatum to Belgrade 
making demands that the Servians, as a people determined to 
maintain their independence, cannot admit.’ ” 

“And that’s all,” said Pére Jean, walking up and down the 
floor, “and that’s all, Edward. That’s put in as a news item, 
stuck away at the bottom of the page, and it means—you may 
depend—God have mercy—you may depend that it means a 
—European war.” 
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War! War! War! What could it mean to Craggy Sum- 
mit? Secure in its isolation, shut in by its encircling moun- 
tains of green, far away from the seacoast, detached from all 
claims to modernity or preferment. What political embroil- 
ment could threaten its peace? 

But the world was caught by Titanic forces, no place was 
too remote not to feel the vast catastrophe menacing millions 
overseas. And then closer realization came quickly; for Don, 
instead of returning to college, enlisted with the Canadians. 
He was “half English” he told Letty, and his father had agreed 
that his place was with the troops. Hugh Wainwright sailed 
promptly for England to offer his services to the government. 
He was too old for the ranks, but he felt that his country 
needed all able-bodied men to uphold her in her hour of need. 
Corinne and Alicia had gone with him. Craggy Summit had 
begun to contribute its young life long before this country had 
martialed out its unthinking, responsive youth to fight the 
ancient battles of the Balkans. 

The war had seemed very close to Letty from the first. 
The fact that Alicia and Don were both living in a threatened 
country seemed to give her a personal part in the conflict. 
Pére Jean’s long discussions with her father convinced her 
that a permanent peace was far away. The old priest pos- 
sessed a broad knowledge of European history, and he tried 
to explain the problems that made a war appear inevitable— 
Germanism in Austria-Hungary, Teuton against Slav, Austria’s 
desire to obtain a tongue of land between Bosnia and 
the A2gean, Russia’s stealthy advance in Central Asia. And 
while Letty listened, half bewildered, by the tales of shattered 
treaties and unworthy strategy, her keen intelligence told her 
that the issues at stake were too colossal and too complex for 
the unthinking clamorer for peace to comprehend. The little 
county newspaper might minimize the distant tragedy, but the 
periodicals that Pére Jean received pictured every phase of 
the gigantic struggle. Letty pored over the horrible descrip- 
tions of suffering, bloodshed, and eviction, until her sense of 
helplessness goaded her to action. 

“I want to go away,” she told Pére Jean one afternoon, “I 
must go away and do something.” 

She was sitting on the worn stone step of the little build- 
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ing that they called “the office,” and the old priest, missing her 
from the lunch table, had gone to find her there. 

“Go where?” he asked. 

“I—I can’t stay at Craggy Summit, Pére Jean,” and her 
voice broke, “I can’t stay here and do nothing, when I think 
of the suffering and the misery of millions, I can’t stay here 
and do nothing. I—I must help.” 

“What can we do except pray?” and he sat down wearily 
beside her and the hopelessness of age crept into his tone. 
“What can we do, Letty? You are too young and I—I am too 
old.” 

“But I can’t rest, Pere Jean. I can’t even sleep at night 
and, sitting here just now, looking down into the valley, it 
seemed to me that I was overlooking a battle ground, the mist 
hung like smoke above the fields and I was waiting for it to 
clear away, to see the faces of the dead staring up at me.” 

He looked anxiously down upon her, and he realized that 
her vivid imagination was causing her acute suffering. “Why, 
Letty,” he said soothingly, “dear Letty, you are nervous and 
over-strained. I shall hide my books and pamphlets and we 
must try to think of something besides war. The world is 
green and beautiful and peaceful about us—see that little 
humming bird dart into that trumpet flower, and the sunlight 
has scattered the mist in the valley, and there is no battle 
ground, only Colonel Scott’s cornfield promising acres of corn 
bread and pop corn to frightened little girls whose unwise 
uncles talk too much of war.” 

She put her hand beseechingly upon the sleeve of his 
rusty cassock. “Don’t,” she said. “Dear Pére Jean, don’t— 
don’t call me a little girl, I am nearly seventeen, and I want 
to talk to you seriously. You’ve always been so good to me, 
I’ve thought of a way to help, I want you to get me into one 
of the hospitals in Richmond or New Orleans. I want to study 
trained nursing, I believe I’ve always wanted to nurse people - 
and then, if the war lasts or if it comes to us, I shall be ready 
to—go. I want you to persuade Father and Ben.” 

And while he listened to the plan which she had clearly 
outlined in her own mind, he realized that the child he had 
taught and loved had vanished and that in her place a woman 
stood, her nobility revealed—the type of woman who had 
walked, unafraid, beside him in the fever-stricken camps of 
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Louisiana when another war had called for sacrifice, endur- 
ance, cheer, and service. What right had he now to deny 
Letty his feeble help and support? 

That night he talked to Edward Markham, and he con- 
vinced him that Letty’s desire was right and altogether prac- 
tical. “Trained nursing is a noble profession,” he said, “and 
Letty with her health and strength and optimism is wonder- 
fully well fitted for the work. Even if the war ends before she 
graduates, she will have a way of making her own living. We 
are getting old, Edward. Ben may marry some day. Letty 
could not live at Craggy Summit alone.” 

So Letty had gone and Ben was left to struggle with the 
never ending problems of farm management, which had 
seemed so absorbing and full of interest when Don and Letty 
had been there to share them. ~ Not all the posters urging the 
landowners to further production to feed the starving of 
Europe, could inspire him to the same enthusiasm as Letty’s 
presence had done. . 

Then came America’s declaration of war and Ben had en- 
listed eagerly. Craggy Summit, which had seemed a sanc- 
tuary of safety, was bereft of all her children. 

The weeds grew tall in the box-bordered garden beds, the 
fields lay fallow, Edward Markham had tried to find laborers 
to plow and to plant, but the negroes were being drafted and 
the old and the useless were demanding prices prohibitive, for 
inefficient work. Old Zeke had dug up a vegetable patch and 
then gone to bed for a week to recover from the “mizry” that 
this activity had produced. Pére Jean had moved his books 
and his other scanty belongings to Craggy Summit to stay; his 
little competence combined with Ned’s small income from 
some railroad bonds, would enable the two men to live until 
conditions altered and the young people returned. Pére Jean 
was growing very feeble, he could no longer follow his scat- 
tered flock into the swamps and the bypaths, they must heed 
his voice and come to him. 

It was Christmas Eve and Letty was home for a brief 
holiday, she and Pére Jean had transformed the “office” into 
a chapel; the big flat-topped desk was covered with a linen 
sheet to serve as an altar, and over this Letty had spread her 
mother’s bridal veil and placed the branching silver cande- 
labra from the dining room. When the tall vases of laurel and 
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cedar were added to these decorations, she felt that her work 
was complete and, mounting Pére Jean’s old mare, she rode 
to town to post notices at the store and the station announcing 
that Mass would be said at Craggy Summit next day. 

“An’ your pa and Miss Corinne ain’t never become reg- 
ular church members,” said the old station agent after spelling 
out the notice with some difficulty. “My Lord, this here war 
has changed the world. Your grandpa didn’t believe in 
nothin’, Miss Letty, an’ some folks say he broke your grand- 
ma’s heart jest laughin’ or cussin’ her convictions to scorn. 
An’ now Pére Jean is goin’ to change his little office into a 
church. Well, I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ against it, I’m sorry Pére 
Jean is failing. He’s a gentleman an’ no mistake, I ain’t got 
a word to say against Popery since I’ve known Pére Jean. 
He’s a true Christian to poor an’ rich, black and white. He 
don’t make no distinction of persons.” 

Letty smiled upon her old friend and rode on with her 
eyes fixed upon the cloud-capped peaks about her. The war 
might change the world of men but her beloved heights were 
eternal. Surely the God Who had intercepted the glacial tor- 
rents that had formed these softened crags and peaks, would 
halt this distant holocaust of men. Such delirium for de- 
struction could not be prolonged. Another Christmas would 
bring “peace on earth.” The hope buoyed up her spirit with 
the inspiration of a prophecy. The frosty air filled her with 
the physical joy of living, the red berries of the holly seemed 
to whisper messages of cheer, and the friendly negroes came 
from their cabins to greet her as she passed. To some of 
them, living on government allotments, the war had brought 
undreamed-of prosperity. In one of the smallest houses, a 
phonograph was playing a Christmas hymn. Letty found 
herself unconsciously humming the joyful pean. The spirit 
of Christmas could not be denied. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WorLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE NEWMAN REVIVAL IN GERMANY. 


ERMAN Catholics were always interested in Newman because 

of his supposed Subjektivitadt as well as because of his liter- 
ary associations with Dr. Déllinger and Lord Acton. Even during 
his lifetime, his Present Position of Catholics in England was 
issued in a German translation, with a preface by Dr. Déllinger. 
Translations were made also of the Apologia pro Vita Sua, the 
Idea of a University, the Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, and some less important volumes. But it is clear that 
these works were selected at random, and not upon the critical 
principle of presenting Newman’s thought as a system. For the 
translators did not touch, for instance, Newman’s magnum opus, 
the Grammar of Assent, or his earlier Ozford University Sermons, 
of which the Grammar is the complement. No presentation of 
Newman’s thought could be complete that did not take account of 
these two volumes, for in the Ozford University Sermons New- 
man saw one of his most satisfactory achievements, while in the 
Grammar he summed up the philosophy and theology of a lifetime. 
Hence, with but limited and unrepresentative translations, New- 
man’s work, as a whole, remained inaccessible to those who read 
only German. 

Since 1920, however, Newman’s writings have enjoyed a ver- 
itable second spring in Germany among both Catholics and Prot- 
estants. The Herder Company of Freiburg have just published 
a series of eight books of about one hundred pages each, seven con- 
taining selections from Newman’s complete works, and one being 
An Introduction to Newman’s Character and Work, by Father 
Erich Przywara, S.J. 

The seven books of selections are translated by Father Otto 
Karrer, S.J., who has captured quite successfully the rhythm of 
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Newman’s sentences. General topics are treated in each book. 
They are arranged under the following headings: Preparation for 
Christianity, Proof of Christianity, Faith, the Soul, Society, the 
World, the Child. Of these volumes the first three are illustrated 
by selections from Newman’s polemical and historical works, the 
last four by selections from his sermons and meditations. An 
idea of how these principal topics are handled may be gathered 
from the paragraph headings of the second volume: Miracle; 
Christ Yesterday and To-day; The Fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment; The Owner of the New Testament; Christ; Christ the Same 
Yesterday, To-day, and Forever; The Infallible Church; The Liv- 
ing Church; The Rock. Strictly speaking, there is in these books, 
little that is original except the ingenious selection and grouping 
of passages from all parts of Newman’s work. 

Originality, however, is the very badge of the Introduction to 
Newman’s Character and Work. Its scope is somewhat similar 
to Wilfrid Ward’s Last Lectures. Ward aimed at giving a basis 
for an evaluation of Newman’s work as a thinker. But he con- 
fined himself almost entirely to Newman’s achievements as a 
stylist and psychologist, though he also devoted a lecture to a 
criticism of Newman’s critics, philosophical and theological. The 
originality of Father Przywara’s Introduction lies, not so much 
in his spirited defense of Newman against the Modernists, as in 
his thorough examination of the theological message of Newman’s 
work. This issue was but slightly grazed by Ward and by Barry 
in their lives of Newman. It was such a hard task to examine in 
a painstaking fashion the deeper theological import of Newman’s 
message that critics contented themselves with writing books on 
the obvious, yet relatively small, merits of Newman, his limpid 
style, his imaginative insight, and sympathetic nature. But 
Father Przywara essayed and accomplished the hard task of dis- 
covering and systematizing the basic ideas on which all Newman’s 
work reposes. Unsuspected affinities and analogies between New- 
man and St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Augustine, and the patristic 
school of Alexandria are revealed in Father Przywara’s book, 
and prove conclusively that Newman was an authentic heir to the 
true spirit of Catholic theology. Few men are better qualified than 
Father Przywara to discover affinities between Newman and 
Augustine, for he has lately published five volumes on Augustine’s 
philosophy and theology. And as a Jesuit, he possesses, it may 
be safely assumed, a knowledge of the theology of Loyola. No 
reader of the Arians of the Fourth Century or of the Apologia 
pro Vita Sua can forget Newman’s enthusiasm for the Fathers of 
the Church, especially for Athanasius and Clement of Alexandria. 
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Starting from this fact, Father Przywara sought for a key to the 
terminology of Newman in the patristic instead of the scholastic 
philosophy. The key fitted. Heretofore many misconceptions 
of Newman’s theology arose from the simple fact that theologians 
insisted on interpreting Newman in a scholastic sense, rather than 
in the sense of that patristic world of thought from which he drew 
practically all his ideas. 

All the topics that have been storm centers in Catholic theo- 
logical eircles—certitude and probability, the existence of God as 
proved from conscience, the reasonableness and development of 
faith, the Church and conscience—topics, too, on which Newman’s 
views were questioned, receive an adequate discussion in Father 
Przywara’s Introduction to Newman’s Character and Work. The 
marvel is how he accomplished so much in a little book of one 
hundred pages. But the work will stand the test of criticism and 
may rank with Wilfrid Ward’s volume on Newman as an artist 
and philosopher. In fact, Father Przywara’s work is strong in 
just those points where Ward’s is weak, and hence may justly be 
called a completion of Ward’s work. 

But this series, which we have just described, is not by any 
means the most important fruit of recent Newman study in 
Germany. After all, when a great author is accessible only in 
translated selections, however well done, something is still lacking 
for an adequate appreciation. This lack is now being supplied 
by the “Religioese Geister” series published in Mainz by the 
firm of Mathias Gruenwald, under the direction of Dr. M. 
Laros, one of the keenest Newman enthusiasts in Germany, 
who is contributing to it a memoir of Newman. When 
completed, the series will comprise ten volumes of the best 
known of Newman’s works, well edited and documented. The 
translator of the Grammar of Assent in this series is Theodor 
Haecker, to whom has come the same happy fate that befell 
Newman. Just as Newman, while writing the Essay on Develop- 
ment, reached a point where he recognized that the Catholic 
Church was the true Church, so Haecker, in the course of trans- 
lating the Grammar of Assent, clearly saw the light of Faith and 
the path to the true Fold. 

Yet a third series of Newman translations is promised by the 
Theatine Press of Munich, which has announced a comprehensive 
edition of Newman’s works in twenty-one volumes. The editors 
are Father Erich Przywara, S.J., Father Daniel Feuling, O.S.B., 
and Dr. Dietrich von Hildebrand. 

This revival of interest in Newman in Germany cannot fail to 
influence all sections of German thought, agnostic and Protestant 
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as well as Catholic. It offers greater promise than did the in- 
terest manifested during his lifetime, because it is based on a 
complete knowledge of all his writings that have a lasting value, 
and is safeguarded by critical, literary, and theological introduc- 
tions by specialists in their various fields. 

ALFRED G. BrickKEL, S.J. 


—— 
<> 





TOLERANCE (7?) IN RUSSIA. 


HEN the present Holy Father sent a delegation of priests into 
Russia; when out of his own too slender treasury he appro- 
priated the equivalent of one hundred thousand dollars to assist 
those who were stricken with famine; when he also sent a delegate 
to confer with the Bolshevik Envoy Tchitcherin at the Genoa 
Conference; there were many Russians and Serbians, to say 
nothing of other Europeans, who accused the Pope of trying to 
“buy the consciences” of the Russian Orthodox people. The more 
violently antipapal organs of Serbia declared that the diplomats of 
the Vatican had shaken hands with murderers, and had attempted 
to win the favor of the Rulers of the Soviets with flattery and 
bribery. Apparently, it is difficult for anti-Catholics to admit that 
the Pope could act from purely humanitarian motives. 

But, as Dr. Palmieri said in the December number of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLpb, “the Vatican is aware of the mendacity and 
brutality of Bolshevism.” To negotiate with murderers is not 
necessarily to associate with them in crime. Pius XI. has the 
same motive for dealing with Lenine and Trotsky, as Leo I. had 
for dealing with Alaric and Attila. Surely, it is no crime to ar- 
range with the oppressor to succor the oppressor’s victims. When 
Mr. Hoover negotiated with the Germans, that he might feed the 
starving Belgians, no one accused him of acting from ulterior 
motives. Even the Pope might be allowed to be a Christian. 

The Soviets are the de facto government of a great part of 
Russia. If any good is to be done in Russia, one must negotiate 
with them. But one need harbor no illusions about them. Their 
leaders, at least, are, indeed, an intolerant, irreligious, and mur- 
derous gang. 

And they are crafty. After having for several years con- 
stantly reiterated the slogan, “Religion is the opiate of the Peo- 
ple,” the Soviet government has for the past year made a pretense 
of favoring, or at least of tolerating Christians, and even Roman 
Catholics. They have instigated the formation of a new organ- 
ization, “The Living Church,” and have proclaimed a renaissance 
of religion in Russia. 
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As is customary with “reformers,” they have fervently pro- 
tested their love for a purely Christlike and Apostolic Christianity, 
and they have correspondingly antagonized “ecclesiasticism.” 
The trick is the same as that of all anti-Christians, who prefer to 
be called “anticlerical.” They say that they desire the purification 
of religion, the reéstablishment of the primitive faith, and, above 
all, the tolerant spirit of Christ. How much genuine tolerance 
exists under the Soviets may be surmised from the following 
letter, from a Roman Catholic in Petrograd to a friend in Rome: 


You want to know about our Christmas. Not much to tell 
you. After your description of the midnight Mass in the Em- 
bassy pew, with beautiful music and wonderful singing, I don’t 
know how you will understand our midnight Mass, the only one 
which took place in Petrograd, as at present even divine services 
in private are prohibited. One of the St. Catherine’s priests 
said it in the Refectory. The room was crammed with people 
and they all cried. It was touching. We wanted to improvise 
some sort of choir for the occasion, but, on second thoughts, re- 
frained from so doing, as it might have attracted undesirable 
attention. We all felt like the first Christians in the Catacombs. 
It was mere chance that we were not detected. After all, 
nothing could have been easier. On Christmas Eve, we much 
wanted to have Vespers, but it was impossible, and then late in 
the evening a lot of people, mostly St. Catherine’s parishioners, 
gathered on the outside, before the Church door (this looks 
terrible with its red seal), and they all knelt down there and 
then, in the snow, and it was bitterly cold, and quite dark at 
first, but then some one brought tiny wax candles. They just 
flickered. There was no wind, fortunately. We, too, came out, 
and joined in their singing. They sang all those beautiful 
Polish hymns to Our Lady, and some Christmas carols, too. 
The red guards came near, but would not say or do anything. 
So we continued singing till quite late in the night. 

One’s Church life here is next to impossible. We all try to 
carry it on as best we can, but it wants superhuman strength. 

Well you must try to realize this and not grumble too much 
about your personal hardships. At least, you’re free. 

Sending this with a special messenger, so no fear to get it 
known here. 


Apparently, the Pope’s humanity and generosity, as well as 
his diplomacy, have been not altogether successful in obtaining 
true toleration. But it is safe to say that he will continue the 
work of succoring the needy in Russia, for the sake of humanity. 
As for toleration, that will come. The Pope and the Church can 
always wait. 











Editorial Comment. 


‘SIN the British Empire you are free, as in the United States you 
are not. . . . The old American spirit finds its freest scope 

nowadays under the dominion of Great Britain. It takes the 

descendants of George III. to unloose the chains riveted upon one 

by the successors of George Washington... . 

They (the inhabitants of the British Empire) British Freedom 


have kept the traditions of which Americans and 
have kept the windy rhetoric. . . . America American 
is not really a free country, in the old sense, Serfdom. 


and liberty is increasingly a mere rhetorical 
figure. . . . In the British Empire one gets away from the op- 
pressive sense of mob rule, that silences discussion, and destroys 
the individual’s intellectual liberty.” 

We quote these trenchant sentences, not from the London 
Spectator or the London Morning Post, but from Harper’s Maga- 
zine. The author of them is not Rudyard Kipling, or the unfor- 
tunate Horatio Bottomley, but an “old line” American, Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould, born in Massachusetts, educated at Radcliffe, 
instructor, for some years, at Bryn Mawr, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the most conservative American periodicals. 

When an alien attacks America, the “man in the street” re- 
torts abruptly, not to say brutally, “If you don’t like this country, 
why don’t you go back to the place from which you came?” But 
when an American of presumably “revolutionary stock” attacks 
her own country, what rough and ready retort shall she receive? 
Emma Goldman was shipped away, went to Russia, wishes to 
come back, but is not allowed to reénter the country that she 
cursed. Isadora Duncan is gone, to Paris or to Petrograd, 
screeching madly against us. But whither may Katherine Fuller- 
ton Gerould flee? Perhaps to Canada. Now that absconders and 
defaulters no longer seem to skip across the northern border, per- 
haps it will become the fashion for discontented Americans to 
scurry over the International Bridge, and take refuge in the free 
atmosphere under the Union Jack. Indeed, Mrs. Gerould was in- 
spired to write her criticism of the United States after a ten days’ 
sojourn in Canada. She regretted the necessity of returning. In 
Montreal, she actually suffered a “prospective nostalgia”—home- 
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sickness with “reverse English.” She says that in Canada “it 

was good once more to walk the streets and 

An American see on every hand people of one’s own kind.” 

Home-Sick Not that “one’s own kind” were necessarily 

for Canada. those of English descent. “Folk might be 

French or English, Catholic or Protestant. It 

did not matter.” There one could be “Free among one’s peers.” 

It certainly seems regrettable that an American who feels home- 

sick for a country in which “whenever you lift your eyes they 

salute not Old Glory but the Union Jack,” should not be so cir- 

cumstanced as to be able to return to that delectable dominion. 

We can only hope that some day Mrs. Gerould may be as fortunate 
as William Waldorf Astor, or Henry James, or “Dora” Duncan. 


URIOUSLY, there seem to be very many Canadians who do not 
agree with Mrs. Gerould. They are coming into “the States” 
in such numbers that both Canada and England are alarmed. The 
Toronto correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says, “One 
estimate is that the movement is proceeding 
Alarming at the rate of 10,000 a month, and has reached 
Canadian a total of 100,000 in the past year.” The esti- 
Emigration. mates seem to have some solid basis. “From 
Victoria, B. C.,” continues the correspondent, 
“it is reported that hundreds of families have moved south. 
From the Atlantic coast come reports that there is a steady stream 
of artisans from industrial centers, like Amherst and Halifax, to 
the United States. In Ottawa it is said that the bricklayers, plas- 
terers, and painters have become almost extinct by emigration. 
Some trade-unions are said to report that one-third of their mem- 
bership have gone to the United States. 

“These estimates have not been controverted. What one 
newspaper describes as Canada’s réle of incubation for the United 
States is not a new development. Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador to Washington, in a recent visit to Canada, was suf- 
ficiently impressed by the situation to issue a message to young 
Canadians, to remain in their own country. ‘If Canadians,’ he 
said, ‘had stood by their homeland in peace as they had in war, 
the development of the Dominion would have been tenfold 
greater.’” Ambassadors (all except our own inimitable George 
Harvey) are generally cautious in their public utterances. They 
do not make statements that discredit the very government whose 
legates they are. So the pessimistic estimates of the number of 
voluntary exiles may be correct. 
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ERE are many reasons alleged for the exodus from Canada 

to the United States. The reasons are not all mercenary. 
“Another explanation put forward is the wide circulation in 
Canada of American publications, describing the attractions of 
American life. Naturally, readers want to go 
where they think life is so enjoyable.” Ob- Is American 
viously, it will be to the interest of Canada to Life 
circulate Mrs. Gerould’s article as an antidote Pleasanter ? 
to emigration. And if our northern neighbors 
will accept a suggestion, we might say that we have an oversupply 
of radical weeklies whose stock in trade is abuse of everything 
American. We should like to spare a few of these. But, un- 
fortunately, we feel that it would be difficult to get rid of them. 
They are critical to the point of bitterness; they are, to all appear- 
ances, irremediably pessimistic about all American institutions, 
but, oddly enough, they “sit tight,” here in little old New York, 
and if we invite them to emigrate, either to Montreal or to Mos- 
cow (where they would be truly “at home”), they scorn the sug- 
gestion and rail at those who proffer it. They remind us of the 
Irishman’s “ambagous” animal, that “can’t live on the land and 
dies in the water.” They can’t live here and they would die else- 
where. We imagine that such is also the condition with Mrs. 
Gerould. She speaks of “the charm of Montreal, one of the few 
delightful towns I have ever found it safe to go back to,” but we 
hazard the guess that she will not establish a permanent residence 
in Montreal. 


HAT ails these discontented Americans? What is their 
grievance? “What's all the shooting for?” What, in par- 
ticular, has so bitterly disaffected Mrs. Gerould? Oh, a great 
many things. The well-known “restriction of personal liberty,” 
the Ku-Klux Klan, anti-vivisection, film censorship, the attempt to 
suppress Petronius Arbiter, mob rule, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Sumner, 
the Rand School, and a dozen other annoyances. 

We confess that we cannot work ourselves into a spasm of 
indignation against any of these enormities. ‘We have no hanker- 
ing to read the Satyricon of Petronius. We 
might say, however, that if the complaining American 
lady cannot lay her hand on Petronius, we can Annoyances. 
tell her where to get ome. And she can find 
plenty of other books, written only yesterday, but just as salacious 
as any old classic. As for the film censorship, we have not heard 
that it has been too successful. The films are still sufficiently 
shocking. At least many of them are still far more indecent than 
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anything else in modern life, except the musical comedies and the 
revues. We happen to be an anti-vivisectionist, not so much on 
principle, but because the howling of the lost dogs in the medical 
college, next door, disturbs our sleep.. As for “the restriction of 
personal liberty,” in the sense in which it is most commonly used, 
we protest that here in the big city we see none of it. We do not, 
at this moment, recall the name of any man, rich or poor, who 
cannot get a drink when he wants it. There are as many drunk- 
ards in the street, and presumably in the houses, as ever before. 
They still enjoy the same old personal liberty of making fools of 
themselves, and victims of their wives and children. In a word, 
we have not noticed the utter extinction of personal liberty. With 
occasional exceptions, as now in West Virginia, all Americans are 
free enough, and some Americans are too free. 


HERE is one of Mrs. Gerould’s “pet peeves” with which we 
cannot sympathize at all. She likes privacy so much that 
she would have every man build a wall about his garden, and a 
hedge about his lawn. She “has seen much bad feeling engen- 
dered in American towns because a man 

Privacy chose to enclose his own little domain.” She 


or has “heard residence streets commended be- 
Democracy? cause every one’s garden melted into his 
neighbor’s.” She knows a man who was 
deterred from hedging his lawn because his neighbors wished the 
vicinity to “look like one big lawn.” On the other hand, “the 
Britisher has always built a wall about his garden, tiny though 
the garden might be. The gardens on Pine Avenue, in Montreal, 
are as private as walls can make them.” 

We have no distinct memory of Pine Avenue, but if the 
passer-by cannot see the lawns in front of the houses, or if every 
householder is so imprisoned by walls and high hedges that he 
cannot see any lawn but his own; then we are against Pine Ave- 
nue. We prefer the neighborliness and the beauty of the “one big 
lawn.” We remember our indignation at a certain beautiful spot 
in the British Isles (the Lakes of Killarney and the country round 
about them) where for miles one cannot—or, in 1914, could not— 
see either the lawns or the houses, from the road, or from an auto- 
mobile, or even from the high vantage point of a seat on a 
“sharrabang.” If walls like those of Sing Sing Prison extended 
from the Harlem River to Poughkeepsie, shutting out the view of 
the “lordly Hudson,” for all those wonderful seventy-five miles, it 
could scarcely be more irritating to a democratic soul than the 
twelve-foot walls, sprinkled with broken glass, that shut out the 
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view of Killarney to a traveler who has been anticipating the joy 
of seeing the far-famed lakes, ever since he first sat on his grand- 
mother’s knee and heard that at Killarney “beauty wanders every- 
where.” It wanders, no doubt, but it wanders in discreet privacy. 
You cannot see the beauty until you actually get on the lake, and 
you get on the lake only with a permit to pass through Lord Some- 
body’s high iron gate, under the close scrutiny of a watchman. 
We like Lake George better than the Lakes of Killarney, and the 
reason is that you can see Lake George. As for Pine Avenue, 
Montreal, where the gardens are “as private as walls can make 
them,” they may be beautiful, but how can we know it? They 
are “born to blush unseen.” Until some Pine Avenue aristocrat 
invites us to view his hortus conclusus from within, we shall con- 
tinue to love the “one big lawn” that prevails in, let us say, West- 
chester County, or Dayton, Ohio, or Los Angeles, or Pasadena, or 
in any other one of the ten thousand beauty spots in these miser- 
able United States. Not that we have any feeling against Canada. 
Quite the contrary. We have many intimate personal reasons to 
love Canada. We could live happily in Canada. Indeed, we have 
occasionally lived happily there. We share Mrs. Gerould’s 
opinion of the “charm” of Montreal. We know the beauty of 
Toronto. We admire the Thousand Islands, even the Canadian 
part of them. We admit that the Canadian Rockies are incom- 
parably more beautiful than the American Rockies. We like 
Canada very well. We may even say that we love Canada. But 
when one says that Canada is free, and the United States are not; 
when one declares that the descendants of George III. unloose the 
chains riveted upon Americans by the successors of George Wash- 
ington, we implore the privilege of sweetly and softly demurring. 


<i 
a 





'ALKING of “personal liberty,” and the Volstead Act, there has 
appeared recently, in an article by Ex-President Eliot, of 
Harvard, a defense (or is it an indictment?) of the Puritans. 
“Current arguments in favor of resistance to the Volstead Act 
include allusions to the austere manners and customs of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans. These ancestors 
of the nine generations that have done the The 
pioneering from the Atlantic to the Pacific, | Unpuritanical 
founding churches and schools as they had Puritans. 
advanced, had for a time strong objections 
to showy garments for women and children, to music in churches, 
and to dancing; but they were by no means ‘joy-killers’ in the 
sense that they refrained from the use or abuse of beer, wine, and 
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distilled liquors. On the contrary, both the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans made free use of intoxicating liquors when they could 
get them; and their descendants have maintained the same prac- 
tice all the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The Puritan 
men saw no harm in getting drunk at either weddings or funerals. 
When, under Massachusetts law, the Commencement of Harvard 
College was a legal holiday, the public gathering on Cambridge 
Common and the gathering of Harvard graduates in the college 
yard were so drunken and riotous that the Sheriffs of Suffolk and 
Middlesex, each with a large posse, attended Commencement, and 
were always very actively employed. Whoever is familiar with 
the genealogies of the New England families that have come 
down from the seventeenth century knows that the commonest 
cause for the decline or extinction of those families has been the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors by their young men. To cite the 
Puritans as ‘joy-killers,’ as do the advocates of the enforcement of 
the Volstead Act, is to fly in the face of the facts.” 

This is interesting, but we are learning it too late to use it. 
Years ago in Boston, we heard much of the “drunken Irish,” but, as 
far as we remember, the existence of “drunken and riotous Har- 
vard graduates” was not offensively overemphasized. Those 
Puritans were of English descent. They believed in privacy, high 
walls, and hedges, and all that. The Irish, unfortunately, be- 
lieved in the “one big lawn” policy. Perhaps the aristocratic 
idea is occasionally superior to the democratic, after all. 


— 
— 





EMOCRACY, by the way, according to many of our advanced 

thinkers, is in a bad way. One of the latest to have his fling 

at our dearest delusion, is Dr. George Barton Cutten, President of 
Colgate University. 

“We have never had a true democracy,” he says (according 

to an interviewer in the New York Sunday Times), “and the low 

level of the intelligence of our people will not 

The permit our having one. The popular notion 

“Delusion” of of a democracy is a delusion. The theory that 

Democracy. all men are born free and equal is an ab- 

surdity. They are not equal mentally. They 

are not equal politically. . . . Cheapening the ballot confers no 

favor on the mentally subnormal. One fourth of our people have 

not the intelligence to comprehend the significance of the vote. 

Manhood suffrage was our greatest and most popular failure, 

until we doubled it by granting universal adult suffrage. We have 

not improved things in the least by extending suffrage to twice as 
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many persons of the same mentality. . . . Abraham Lincoln was 
a living refutation of democracy. . . . He was a great man, a great 
President, a great autocrat. It may be all very well to let the 
people play at governing themselves, but when a problem arises 
we call for a leader. What we call for, of course, is a ruler. If 
the war had been fought to make the world safe for democracy, 
the saccess of that purpose would have been itself a ghastly 
failure. . . . We must move towards a rule by an aristocracy. 
The task of the colleges and the universities is the training of this 
intellectual aristocracy.” 

The learned gentleman who thus derides democracy, let it 
be remembered, is the head of an American college. His views 
were expressed not only in an interview for 
a newspaper, but in a commencement day ad- A 
dress. He sends his graduates into the world Plea For 
with a plea for the abandonment of democracy Aristocracy. 
and the adoption of aristocracy as his final 
message to them. We commend his words to those who are wont 
to say that education in Catholic schools and Catholic colleges is 
“un-American.” We commend it especially to those evangelicals 
who think that Protestantism is necessarily productive of democ- 
racy. “Dr. Cutten told me with a smile,” says the interviewer, 
“that he had come to his conclusions after a struggle, because he 
is a Baptist, and regards the Baptist church as the most demo- 
cratic.” 

We invite our separated brethren to produce any such state- 
ments, destructive of the very basis of the American government, 
from any Catholic educator in America. Obviously, it cannot be 
found. The more we read such attacks upon Americanism, the 
more we are convinced that the safeguarding of American ideals 
will ultimately devolve upon the Catholic schools and colleges, 
where such disloyalty is never taught, or even tolerated. 


tin 
— 





GAIN comes a discussion on the cost of public school educa- 
tion. Dr. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, has precipitated a controversy 
by his contention that the schools have departed from their prim- 
itive and essential purpose, and that in doing so they have com- 
menced a mad career of expenditure that will jeopardize public 
education. 
Many authorities equally prominent in the educational world 
have taken issue with Dr. Pritchett. Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard, has been consistently maintaining that not enough 
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money is spent on public education. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, agrees with Dr. Eliot, and remarks 
very pointedly that “when the American people are spending an- 
nually twenty-two billions of dollars on luxuries, surely they can 

afford to spend more than one billion on edu- 


The cation.” One of the newspapers prints an 
High Cost of item declaring that Americans spent, last 
Education. year, fifty per cent. more for face powder and 


cosmetics than the total endowment of all 
universities and private colleges in the country. The annual ex- 
penditure for cosmetics, it seems, is seventy-six million dollars. 
Fifty millions more are spent on chewing-gum. And now comes a 
report that Jack Dempsey has been offered three-quarters of a 
million dollars to fight Firpo, the Argentinian. Therefore, argue 
the educators, we are niggardly, not extravagant, in what we spend 
for education. 

Be that as it may, we Catholics cannot but reflect that if 
more, and always more, millions are demanded for public school 
education, many of those millions must come out of our pockets, 
to say nothing of the additional millions that we spend on our own 
schools. We can educate children just as well as the public schools 
educate them, and for about two-fifths of the cost. We wonder 
how long it will be before we shall get the “square deal.” We 
cannot expect the more rabid anti-Catholics to listen to reason, but 
it would seem that all reasonable Americans should see that no 
citizens should be penalized for loyalty to principle. “How long, 
O Lord, how long,” must it be before the Pritchetts and the Eliots 
and the Tigerts, and with them a majority of Americans, shall de- 
mand that those who believe in religious education should not 
for that reason be double-taxed? Putting a penalty on principle is 
poor Americanism. 



























Recent Events. 


THE Ruuwre SITUATION. 


Most people outside of France rega French invasion of 
the Ruhr district as a blunder. Even rench will admit that 
it has been costly. And the result is a deadlock, or, as the New 
York Evening Post says, “a costly stalemate.” From first to last 
the invasion has, in the main, met with a passive but firm and 
effective resistance on the part of the German Government and 
people. Instead of securing payment of overdue reparations, it 
has put a stop to them altogether. And it has engendered new 
hatreds which only years of peace can eradicate. It has brought 
no change in the world’s attitude toward Germany, but has un- 
doubtedly caused a diminution of friendship for France. The 
French disclaim any desire to remain permanently in the Ruhr; 
in fact, they say their chief concern is not even to collect repara- 
tions, but to obtain guarantees. They point out that they have 
suffered three invasions within two generations, and wish to be 
secure against another. The world will sympathize with this 
desire. But it has had enough of war. And it cannot look with- 
out anxiety upon any action or policy that may unnecessarily 
lead to war. Only the most extreme necessity can justify war, 
and then only when all honorable means of avoiding it have been 
exhausted. Mediation is not dishonorable to any party to a dis- 
pute. By all means, then, let the difficulties between France and 
Germany be settled in this way. Let mediation come through 
Spain, through Britain, through Italy, through the World Court, 
through the Holy See—through these or through any other agency, 
only soitcome. Justice will be done, and no blood shed. France 
has it in her power to crush Germany. It is to her own interest and 
that of the whole world not to do it. A Germany in order is no 
present menace to France, but a Germany in chaos will mean the 
world in ruin. 


MUSSOLINI AND THE VATICAN. 


According to a London dispatch in the New York Globe of 
February 22d, “special dispatches from Rome say that Cardinal 
Vannutelli’s remarks to Premier Mussolini at the marriage of the 
cardinal’s niece, Signorina Mimi Clementi, to Deputy Finzi, Under- 
Secretary of the Interior, created a great impression, and were 
generally commented upon by the newspapers of Rome as 
having an important significance. The cardinal, who is dean of 
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the Sacred College, told Premier Mussolini that he, the premier, 
‘for his energy and devotion to the country,’ had been chosen to 
‘save the nation and restore her fortune.’ The cardinal also ex- 
pressed pleasure at the premier’s presence at the marriage cere- 
mony. The remarks, the dispatches say, are not only a further 
indication of increa dial relations between the Vatican and 
the State, but also su. that the Holy See approves the Fascist 
régime. It is supposed that Cardinal Vannutelli would not have 
spoken so plainly without previously consulting the Pope.” 

This is all very interesting. So are the Globe’s headlines 
to the foregoing account: Vatican Praise for Mussolini—Cardinal 
Vannutelli Tells Premier He Is “Chosen to Save the Nation”— 
Means Closer Relations—Rome Believes Lauding of Fascisti 
Leader Was First Approved by Pope. 

Concerning this and also a report that the Archbishop of 
Messina had been instructed to convey the Pope’s best wishes 
to the Italian premier, the Osservatore Romano simply remarks 
that when the Vatican thinks it necessary to speak, it does not do 
so on incidental occasions and in indirect ways. Editors and 
correspondents of newspapers should make special note of this 
remark. 


DECLINE OF COMMUNISM IN ITALY. 


Menotto Serrati, editor of Avanti, the official organ of the 
Socialist party in Italy, has been arrested. The charges against 
him are the approval of and incitement to crime and plotting 
against the safety of the State. Serrati was a member of the 
Socialist Commission which went to Russia last October to attend 
the meeting of the Third International, and on January 21st of 
this year his paper published the manifesto of the Third Inter- 
national urging the Italian Socialists to join with the Communists 
in preparation for an insurrection against the government. War- 
rants were then issued for the arrest of Serrati and of all the 
members of the Commission who signed the manifesto. Refer- 
ring to the arrest of Serrati, the New York Times correspondent 
says: “No more striking proof of the decline of the Communists’ 
power in Italy could be afforded than this arrest gives. Five 
months ago Serrati seemed to hold the country in the hollow of 
his hand. He could call the workers out on strike and cripple the 
nation by lifting his finger. A Government that dared to touch 
him then would have run the risk of almost certain revolution. 
Now he returns from Russia to find his collaborators in revolt 
against him and is arrested without one hand’being raised in his 
defense.” 
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THE CHANCELLOR-PRIEST OF AUSTRIA. 


The Chancellor of the Austrian Republic is a Catholic priest, 
Monsignor Ignatius Seipel. What he has done for Austria since 
taking office on May 31, 1922, more than justifies the faith of his 
fellow countrymen in choosing him for hancellor. 

One of his latest achievements wg arrangement with 
Count Bethlen, Premier of Hungary, by which the dispute over 
the district of Burgenland, or Western Hungary, was submitted, 
along with other matters in controversy, to a court of arbitration. 
Burgenland was awarded to Austria by the Trianon Treaty, 
but later was divided as the result of a plebiscite. The court, held 
under the presidency of Dr. Zimmerman, burgomaster of Rotter- 
dam, and controller of the Austrian loan for the League of Na- 
tions, decided that Hungary must pay 3,000,000 Swiss francs to 
Austria as reparation for damages caused to its western Hun- 
garian population by Magyar insurgents. 


PROTESTANTISM IN POLAND. 


The tendency of Protestantism is to divide. Witness the 
number of Protestant denominations throughout the world, or in 
any one country, and contrast it with the unity of the Catholic 
Church. Generally it is some point of doctrine that causes divi- 
sion among Protestants. But doctrine is not the only cause. In 
Poland, the Protestant churches have been authorized under the 
new Constitution to draw up their own statutes for the adminis- 
tration of their church. A Protestant synod was summoned re- 
cently for this purpose. But the German and Polish Protestants 
could not agree, so it was suggested that two Protestant churches 
be formed. The synod decided to defer discussion of this and 
all other disputed matters and to consider only those on which 
compromise seemed possible. The last session of the synod is 
described as particularly animated. The Polish members, finding 
themselves in a slight minority, left the hall as a sign of “protest.” 


EFFICIENCY IN UruGuay. 


Uruguay, the smallest of the South American republics has 
engaged an American efficiency expert to undertake a reorgan- 
ization of government offices. The New York Sun regards this 
as indicating a healthy discontent with whatever shows room for 
political improvement, and points out that business men and 
students of South American affairs are apt to praise whole-heart- 
edly the clean efficiency of Uruguay, with its honest and capable 
government, its active trade, and its stable finances. The total 
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area of Uruguay is 72,210 square miles (it is smaller than New 
England by about 7,210 square miles), and its population is about 
1,500,000. Under the Constitution of 1830 Catholicism was the 
State religion, but under the new Constitution of 1919 Church 
and State are separ though the majority of the inhabitants 
profess the Catholic Mi: 


PROSPERITY AT HOME. 


Some large, interesting, and arresting figures are to be found 
in the reports now being issued by various corporations of the 
country for the year 1922. The Baldwin Locomotive Works had 
a net balance of $5,206,519 available for dividends. Allowing 
for dividends on the preferred stock, this was equal to $19.03 a 
share on the $20,000,000 common capital stock outstanding. 

George W. Helme Company reports net earnings of $2,005,611, 
which was equivalent after preferred dividends to $28.76 a share 
earned on the $6,000,000 common stock. 

The net earnings of the Skelly Oil Company were approx- 
imately $5,500,000 before reserves for depreciation and depletion. 
This was equal to more than $2.50 a share on the present outstand- 
ing stock of $10 par value. 

The North American Company and subsidiary companies re- 
port that after deducting a full year’s dividend on $18,957,050 of 
preferred stock, the balance for the common stock was $10,166,- 
308, or $24.11 per share on $21,085,800 of common stock. 

The Indiana Pipe Line Company earned $15.32 a share on 
$5,000,000 of capital stock, but paid out during the year $30 a 
share, including a special cash distribution of $20 a share on De- 
cember 30th. 

The report of the United Fruit Company shows a balance of 
$18,851,318 available for dividends after all charges and estimated 
taxes. This is equal to $18.85 a share earned on the $100,000,000 
capital stock. 

These are all rather good-sized profits for those who earn 
their bread by the vicarious labor of invested money. Let us hope 
that the employees of these corporations, and their patrons down 
to the ultimate consumer, have been permitted to share in their 
prosperity. 


BRITISH RUBBER AND THE BRITISH DEBT. 


On February 28th President Harding signed the bill providing 
for the acceptance of the terms agreed upon by the British and 
American Debt Commission, and ratified by Congress. These 
terms call for payment of the $4,600,000,000 debt of Great Britain 
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in sixty-two years. The interest rate is to be three per cent. . 
during the first ten years, and three and one half per cent. after ida 
that. Payments during the first year—naturally the largest for 
any one year—will total about $161,000,000. That’s a lot of v 
money, but there are some who believe that England may raise E 
that money right here in these United States. It sounds impos- 
sible, but, according to men high in the automobile industry, it 
can be done through the British rubber monopoly. On February 
27th, just the day before the British debt bill was signed, these 
men met in Washington to take measures to prevent the scarcity 
of crude rubber, created by the action of the British government, 
from becoming the means of taxing the people of the United States 
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$150,000,000 annually, according to conservative estimates. The ml 
United States, it is said, uses 70 per cent. of all the rubber con- eh 
sumed in the world. These American manufacturers seek to free 
themselves from this dependence upon British production by the 
development of new rubber producing areas in South and Central i. | 
America and the Philippine Islands. A bill appropriating $500,- ‘3 
000 for a governmental investigation of such possibilities is now ig 
before Congress, sponsored by Secretary Hoover. Connection ig 
between the British debt and the British rubber monopoly is not t 
an idle dream, for even Winston Churchill, defending the monop- 
oly, says that “one of the principal means of paying the debt to 
America is in the provision of rubber.” 








Mew Books. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James George Frazer, F.R.S. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

It is difficult to find anything to say about a work which has 
been so long before the public as this one, and whose merits and 
demerits—for it has both—are so well known to scholars. It first 
appeared in three volumes; then grew until it had expanded into 
twelve; and now there is this popular edition in one volume, shorn 
of references, but otherwise containing, in its closely printed 
pages, all that its author regards as essential. Popular we may 
call it, but naturally this is not the kind of book which would ever 
become a “best seller.” It is packed too full with facts and re- 
quires too close a reading ever to attain to that eminence, good 
or bad. Its author is perhaps one of the most expert in his line 
in the world, and his marvelous collection of facts—made at first 
hand, not merely from books like those of Tyler—is unequaled 
and must always form a veritable treasure-house for serious 
students of ethnological problems. 

So much for the facts. It is impossible to say the same for 
the deductions, for these are often almost astonishing in their per- 
versity, and would at times suggest a bias against religion which 
we should be sorry to attribute to the author. We will not discuss 
such matters as the writer’s extraordinary views on the origin 
of the belief in the divinity of Our Lord or the explanation given 
of His Crucifixion, but it is amazing how any rational being can 
suppose that “the story which transformed the world” could have 
arisen from an annual event of common notoriety. On this and 
other points we refer our readers to the late Andrew Lang’s work, 
Magic and Religion, in which they will find Frazer’s views crit- 
icized by one who was a master of his subject and of the weapon 
of gentle irony. ; 

it may be useful, however, to glance at just one of the many 
points on which criticism might be offered. The author thinks 
that the coincidences between the pagan and Christian festivals 
are too many to be accidental, and he deals with such festivals as 
Christmas Day, notoriously fixed on the same day in the year on 
which was celebrated the festival of Sol Invictus,.and of the old 
Crucifixion Day and others. On this he is pleased to remark that 
“the inflexible Protestantism” (an infelicitously chosen word) “of 
the primitive missionaries, with their fiery denunciations of heath- 
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endom, had been exchanged for the supple policy, the easy 
tolerance, the comprehensive charity of shrewd ecclesiastics, who 
clearly perceived that if Christianity was to conquer the world 
it could only do so by relaxing the too rigid principles of its 
Founder, by widening a little the narrow gate which leads to sal- 
vation.” 

We suppose a more thoroughly misleading statement never 
was made, and in it the writer out-Herods Herod by going far 
beyond the claim of the Anglican Homilies that the Church of 
Rome hath erred for eight centuries, for the facts to which he 
alludes date back much further than that. Nor are we shown 
where these “shrewd ecclesiastics” have departed from the teach- 
ing of their “Founder.” It must be supposed that St. Paul was 
such a one when he proclaimed that he was become all things to 
all men that all might be saved. Common sense, without any 
wondrous shrewdness, would have shown the early Fathers that 
in all lawful things accommodation should be made to the diffi- 
culties of those whom they desired to bring into fhe Fold. What 
about the council where the burning question of circumcision was 
debated and settled? But that there could be any relaxation of 
the teaching of the Founder is a thing which ought never to have 
been suggested by anyone familiar, as of course the writer is, 
with the fact that an army of martyrs went to a variety of cruel 
tortures and deaths rather than throw a pinch of incense on 
the flames flickering on the altar of the Genius of the Emperor. 
A mere mark of courtesy many would call it, but to the Christian 
it was just the point beyond which he could not go. He could 
take an ancient temple and purify it and use it for the Mass; he 
could take an ancient well dedicated to some water spirit and re- 
dedicate it to a holy person. He could choose a day—not know- 
ing, in fact, what the day was—on which to celebrate the birth of 
his Lord, which day was or had been a heathen festival; but take 
part in pagan ceremonies or adopt the taurobolium or other 
obscene practices he could not, and it was just this exclusiveness 
that made him anathema to the sturdy, practical Roman, who 
could see no object in anyone’s being so “pernickety,” as he might 
have called it in his own idiom. 

The Church, as Mr. Mallock pointed out long ago, seated on 
her rock amidst the boiling waves of temporal change, did not 
grasp by any means every bit of wreckage that floated by. Now 
and then she saw something of which she could make use and 
she appropriated it, but the vast majority of things she allowed 
contemptuously to pass by. Such is the real explanation, but it 
would not satisfy one who is obsessed with the idea that the 
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Church of God is old Paganism rewritten, and no other could have 
penned the concluding lines which still deface the last, as they 
did the first, edition of this book. In these the author narrates 
how on a visit one evening to the grove of Nemi, where grew the 
bough which is the nominal theme of his book, he saw the last 
rays of the sun “touching with a crest of fire the dome of St. 
Peter’s.” And he proceeds: 


The place has changed but little since Diana received the 
homage of her worshipers in the sacred grove. The temple 
of the sylvan goddess, indeed, has vanished and the King of the 
Wood no longer stands sentinel over the Golden Bough. But 
Nemi’s woods are still green, and as the sunset fades above them 
in the west there comes to us, borne on the swell of the wind, 
the sound of the church bells of Aricia ringing the Angelus. 
Ave Maria! Sweet and solemn they chime out from the distant 
town and die lingeringly away across the wide Campagnian 
marshes. Le roi est mort, vive le roi! Ave Maria. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. By Paul Van Dyke. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $9.00. 

In these two opulent volumes we have an interesting and care- 
ful study of one of the most celebrated of French queens, whose 
long life spanned a period full of action and tragedy. Catherine 
was the daughter of a family of rich Florentine merchants and 
was wedded to the athletic and tactful prince who as Henry II. 
was to succeed Francis I. on the throne of France. The great 
nobility looked askance at this daughter of a family of merchants; 
and her husband, although showing her every respect, openly 
shared his affection and his confidences with his mistress, Diane 
de Poitiers. Catherine concealed her chagrin admirably, and 
when her husband, Henry II., was mortally wounded in a tourna- 
ment and had passed away, she dressed in black, even to the day 
of her death. 

Three of Catherine’s children were to occupy the throne of 
France. The oldest, Francis II., a sickly boy who became king 
at the age of fifteen, romped about the royal palace, hand in hand 
with his little queen (afterwards Mary, Queen of Scots), quite 
oblivious of the fact that his kingdom was on the verge of deadly 
fraternal strife. But Catherine was not idle. Her capable hands 
strengthened his weak ones and aided him immensely during the 
eighteen months of his reign. 

Catherine’s second son, Charles IX., who succeeded Francis, 
was fortunate in having a real protectress in the person of his 
resourceful mother. For the Guise and Bourbon-Montmorency 
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factions, under one pretext or another, strove to secure possession 
of the little king in order that they might thus lend the color of 
authority to their high-handed and selfish course of action. Dur- 
ing these turbulent years of factional strife, this homely, stout, 
Italian woman, the child of the middle class, with heavy lips and 
protruding eyes, played the game of politics with extraordinary 
adroitness, balancing one faction against the other, and managing 
through their mutual jealousies to keep her little son secure in 
the saddle. She knew when to plead and when to endure in 
silence; when to cajole and when to threaten; and she never 
hesitated to justify her course of action with skillful falsehoods. 
She spent largely of her time traveling about the country, even 
on horseback, and often in cold and stormy weather, patching up 
truces, allaying suspicions, cementing friendships, making prom- 
ises, effecting compromises, and in a word playing every card she 
held in the hope that France might not be rent asunder by civil 
strife. The domestic history of the reign of Charles IX. is a 
record of bitter and brutal strife between the Catholic and 
the Huguenot factions, with excesses on both sides and re- 
ligion made too often a pretext for monumental selfishness and 
crime. 

Catherine was a born matchmaker. She succeeded in marry- 
ing one of her daughters to the King of Spain, and tried desper- 
ately to marry at first one of her sons, and then another, to Queen 
Elizabeth of England, who toyed with the anemic lads like the 
middle-aged vampire that she was, and laughed at them behind 
her hand. 

It was when Catherine grew desperate as the result of long 
and fruitless efforts to reconcile the contending factions and to 
restore a permanent peace, that she decided upon the lasting 
shame of her career—the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Master- 
ful as she was, she won over the reluctant king to consent to the 
deed. The chapter wherein Professor Van Dyke narrates this 
dark crime, which was staged at the very moment when Paris 
was celebrating the nuptials of Catherine’s daughter, Marguerite, 
to Henry of Navarre, is under admitted obligation to Marguerite’s 
Memoirs. Nevertheless, it is admirably done, and Professor Van 
Dyke is careful to avoid accepting gossip and tradition as histor- 
ical truth or indulging in rhetorical overstatements. Europe was 
horror-stricken and both Catherine and the king did their best by 
skillful falsehoods to set up a defense which, although seemingly 
accepted by foreign rulers, was scoffed at by them and their min- 
isters in the privacy of the council chamber. 

Within two years Charles IX. was dead, not, as legend has it, 
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tortured by the memory of his great crime, but the victim of 
“highly strung nerves and decaying lungs.” His brother, Henry 
III., succeeded him, and thus another of Catherine’s weak sons 
occupied the throne of France. It was in vain to hope for peace. 
Henry’s younger brother led an outbreak against him, and the 
attractive Duke Henry of Guise, whose father, Francis, had headed 
the old faction against the Bourbon-Montmorency group, became 
the leader of the so-called “League of the Holy Trinity,” which 
demanded that the Catholic faith be given unique supremacy and 
that various reforms should be instituted without delay. 

The king, notoriously unpopular in Paris, began to fear for 
his throne. In this crisis he ignored his mother and determined 
to have Guise assassinated. The affair was arranged to the last 
detail and the murder done at the threshold of the king’s chamber. 
Catherine at the time was confined to her bed with what proved 
to be a mortal illness, and she died soon after, leaving her weak 
and well-hated son to stumble along the thorny road of his tragic 
career as best he might. With her death Professor Van Dyke’s 
monumental work comes to a close. 

He has told a great story with tireless patience and only after 
enormous research. He has an eye for the picturesque, the vol- 
umes never fail in interest, and the style is facile although hardly 
marked by distinction. Such chapters as those describing the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the murder of Henry of Guise, 
although told without any striving for effect, are as unforget- 
table as Froude’s descriptions of the murders of Darnley and of 
Rizzio. 

Professor Van Dyke uses an admirable caution in avoiding 
even the appearance of religious bias. He quotes Catholic author- 
ities when pointing out the excesses of the Catholic party and 
Huguenot authorities when pointing out the excesses of the Hugue- 
not party. He aims obviously at fairness and lucidity and de- 
serves our thanks for achieving both. Moreover, he has presented 
a striking portrait of the famous Catherine from every angle, and 
we are permitted to see her not only as the instigator of the 
crime of St. Bartholomew, but as a woman of almost infinite 
patience, large tact, maternal devotion, worldly sense, calm sanity 
in the midst of factional discord, as well as of a bourgeois social 
ambition for her children which was a part of her plebeian her- 
itage. In a word, whatever her shortcomings—and they were 
numerous enough—Catherine is invested in this scholarly 
study with an understandable humanity, and is no longer 
allowed to remain as a dehumanized creature of unredeemed 


perversity. 


~~ 
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METAPHYSICAL LYRICS AND POEMS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. Selected and edited, with an Essay by Herbert 

J. C. Grierson. New York: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 

Here is an admirable collection of verse chosen from a period 
when “metaphysical” was applied to poetry by way of reverence 
rather than of reproach. In fact, as Dr. Grierson points out in his 
scholarly and suggestive introductory essay, it may be stretched 
to include all poetry “inspired by a philosophical conception of 
the universe and the réle assigned to the human spirit,” from 
Lucretius to Dante or to Alice Meynell: and again, since all “pas- 
sionate thinking” tends to become metaphysical, it may easily 
embrace mystical poetry, also. 

The present selection—which travels from Donne to Butler— 
is often mystical in its division of “Divine Poems,” notably in the 
case of Crashaw, of Henry Vaughan, and of the tempest-tossed 
Donne himself. The familiar Lucasta verses of Lovelace are in- 
cluded among the “Love Poems,” and there is a final miscel- 
laneous group from these “seventeenth-centurions” so dear to the 
heart of Louise Imogen Guiney and many a subsequent poet. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. Edited by Theodore Stanton and 


Harriot Stanton Blatch. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

2 vols. $6.00 each. 

One may not be able to subscribe to the principles held and 
lived by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, but one must admire her sin- 
cerity, her persistence, and, if one were to judge by recent events, 
her success in advancing the civil rights of women. There is no 
question but that Mrs. Stanton was a woman of profound attain- 
ments, and it must be admitted that she brought great powers of 
mind and will to the accomplishment of the things she set up as 
her ideals. Her life, presented as it is in these two volumes, is 
really a history of the suffrage movement and in as much as that 
movement has been national in its influence, it takes on an his- 
torical importance. 

The work is a clear presentation of that radical change that 
has come in the attitude of American citizens toward the po- 
litical status of women. It shows conclusively that there has been 
a revolution in thought along these lines, and through it all Mrs. 
Stanton stands out typifying the great change which was brought 
about during her lifetime if not through her efforts. Leaving 
aside the controversial aspect of the question of the wisdom of 
women’s participation in civil affairs, one must give credit to the 
editors of these volumes for the interesting manner in which they 
have presented a life in itself intensely interesting, We have 

vou, cxvit, 9 
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here a combination of autobiography, letters, and a diary, and to 
say that the combination is a delightful one would be an inade- 
quate appreciation of a work that must take its place, a high 
place at that, in American biography. It shows the development 
of a mind that was to exert a great influence in American affairs, 
and it portrays a period of transition that is very important in 
the development of our nation. Whether or not that influence 
will work ultimately to the credit or ill of our womenkind is de- 
batable; but at least we have here a full and splendid presentation 
of the affirmative proposition that these enlarged activities have 
been and will be beneficial. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

This book is a severe condemnation of all private and paro- 
chial schools. Its thesis is that the American public school is a 
national school and failure to send our children to any but a pub- 
lic school is a violation of democratic principles—a course which 
will eventually lead to the ruin of our republic. Were it not for 
the fact that the author’s outburst is coincident with the passing 
of the Oregon Educational Law and attempts in other parts of the 
United States to destroy the private and parochial school, it might 
be deemed unworthy of serious attention. It could only be a mind 
twisted by malice that would try to justify the principles herein 
set forth. No thinking person, leaving aside any consideration 
for the private or parochial school, could advocate the principles 
which the author lays down as elementary. His philosophy is 
absolutely false. For example, he says, “My child is first a na- 
tional child. He belongs to the nation even before he belongs to 
himself. His education is first national and after that personal.” 
No Catholic or other right-thinking man can subscribe to any such 
maxim. Our children are not first national children. Man is 
made to the image and likeness of God, and the most essential 
objective is his training to realize the relation that exists between 
God and himself and collaterally between himself and his fellow 
men. His ethical relationship is and must be secondary, and 
therefore his relation to the nation is only secondary, since he is 
not primarily born an American or an Englishman or a Chinese, 
but he is born a child of God whose destiny is eternal and the 
success of whose life must be dependent upon principles that are 
far more important than can be contained in any national concept. 
So far has the author gone from the true idea of what a child is 
that his logic becomes merely that of the pagan and as such must 
be condemned in the most severe terms. 
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It is this false philosophy that vitiates the reasoning of the 
whole book, and renders futile whatever just complaint there may 
be lodged against some few private schools that are aristocratic 
and whose pupils are trained in snobbery and un-Americanism. 

The author is fundamentally in error when he states that the 
“Catholic Church becomes educationally a rival to the State,” 
since, if he were aware of the work done by the Catholic parochial 
schools, he would know that their work is essentially and neces- 
sarily an aid to the State and one without which the State cannot 
survive. He asks, “Why should this Church withdraw from the 
American public school and, at enormous expense to itself, build 
a different school? Why, in the fundamental process of making 
Americans, cannot the Catholic Church accept the historic, the 
established, the fundamental institution for that purpose?” Such 
vaporings justify the term “silly.” In fact, one could devote a 
great deal of space in showing the many fallacies contained in 
this small volume. Suffice it to say that this book is a sign of 
the times; that while it speaks in the name of democracy, it is but 
the mouthpiece of bigotry, narrow-mindedness, and prejudice, 
and that its ultimate objective is the destruction of our parochial 
schools. 





CHARACTER PROBLEMS IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By 
Levin L. Schiicking. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 
Professor Schiicking has given the most minute care and 

study to this volume, which plainly represents a considerable 

amount of thought and an intimate knowledge of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The author, moreover, has a first-hand knowledge of pre- 

Elizabethan English drama, as well as of the work of the army of 

commentators, English, French, German, and Danish. He holds 

that in Shakespeare are to be found both highly developed and 
primitive elements, and that it is the latter which cannot be ex- 
plained away and that really contain the key to his art. Thus, 
to understand Shakespeare’s characters as Shakespeare himself 
understood them, we must find the limits of realism and prim- 
itive art in his technique. The subject is alluring enough, and 

Professor Schiicking addresses himself to his task with typical 

German thoroughness. He views the great dramatist’s characters 

from many angles: their moments of self-revelation; the impres- 

sions made by the leading characters upon other members of the 
dramatis personz; action as indicative of character; and so on. 

One of the best things in the volume is the discussion of the 

popular theater in Shakespeare’s day. 

When all is said, the book is exhaustive and, it may be added, 
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a little exhausting. Professor Schiicking is too obviously inclined 
to take his study with deadly seriousness, and at the end one feels 
that he has troubled the limpid waters of the Master’s magnificent 
poetry unduly. One lays aside the book with a new appreciation 
of that eminent sanity which occasionally marks a book on 
Shakespeare, such as Brander Matthews’ Shakspere as a Play- 
wright, and an added longing for such inspirational criticism as 
that of Hazlitt and Coleridge. 


LIBERALISM, MODERNISM AND TRADITION. By Rev. O. C. 
Quirk, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
The author of this work endeavors to indicate a way in which 

modern thought may serve as a legitimate basis of orthodox Chris- 

tianity. He feels the necessity of interpreting in contemporary 
methods of thinking the ancient truth of Christianity concerning 
the person of Christ and the character of His Incarnation. In 
the first part of these lectures, Dr. Quirk criticizes and rejects the 
views advanced by liberal Protestantism, Modernism, and tradi- 
tional theology in the solution of the Christologieal problem. 
Ritschlian theology reduces the divinity of Christ to His goodness 
and the value in experience of His historic manhood. Modernism 
opposes a continually evolving idea—a Bergsonian unforeseen 
newness—to the historic fact of Christ’s divine personality. Tradi- 
tionalism rejects the Jewish anthropomorphic idea of God and 
prefers the Platonic concept of the infinite, universal, transcendent 

Deity. This system, however, is not able to explain the union of 

the two natures in the person of the Son of God. 

In the constructive portion of the work, Dr. Quirk finds that 
the true view of Christ and His work contains two main ideas: 
the spiritual fellowship of love between God and man, and the 
future coming of the kingdom of God, which will be the manifes- 
tation in glory of the Son of God. Christ knew that He was the 
agent of God te bring about the realization of both of these 
manifestations. 

Modern philosophy, which is to serve as a basis for the solu- 
tion of the Christological problem, conceives God not as a tran- 
scendent being, but as trans-subjective activity. God is perfect 
life, the human mind is its individual manifestation. God and 
man are related to each other as the universal to-the particular, 
as life to mind. God is the extrinsic principle of the unity of souls 
in as much as they are associated with the Godhead. God is, then, 
not supernatural, but transhuman. The Incarnation of the God- 
head, in terms of this philosophy, is not merely individual in 
Christ, but it takes place whenever a plurality of human beings 
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truly love one another. Still this immanence of the Deity was to 
a very high degree intensified in the person of Christ. He is, 
therefore, in a position to serve as a pattern of perfect sinlessness. 
He deserves to be the head of the fellowship of men united by the 
bond of love. The life of Jesus is the supremely characteristic 
function of God’s universal activity in mankind. 

Dr. Quirk’s system of Christology as seen from the foregoing 
is indeed far removed from traditional orthodoxy. The cbjective, 
ontological, divine personality of Christ is sacrificed for a system 
of philosophy. Unitarian in theology, Hegelian in philosophy, the 
system must inevitably lead to some form of pantheism. The 
author shows deep acquaintance with the modern liberal theology 
of Protestantism, but he makes an extremely feeble effort to keep 
away from its errors. The work is splendidly written. What a 
pity that Dr. Quirk’s talents are not employed in the defense of 
the true divinity of Our Lord and Savior. 


WOODROW WILSON AND WORLD SETTLEMENT. By Ray 

Stannard Baker. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

2 vols. $10.00. 

Mr. Baker’s history is a valuable contribution to a fairer esti- 
mate of the work of the Peace Conference, whatever may be said 
of the propriety of publishing material of a more or less con- 
fidential character during the lifetime of the chief actors. Two 
volumes are devoted to the author’s own account of the proceed- 
ings at Paris, based upon the official minutes of the Councils and 
other papers in the personal possession of ex-President Wilson. 
The third volume is to contain the documents themselves, the 
greater number of which have never been published. While the 
work as a whole manifests an obvious intention to defend the part 
played by Mr. Wilson, the author makes every effort to present 
the facts in the fullest and clearest manner and to let the Pres- 
ident’s conduct speak for itself. Much of the evidence submitted 
is capable of being interpreted as a justification of the efforts of 
Mr. Wilson to secure what would be on the whole a peace such 
as had been promised, even though to obtain it, concessions had 
to be made to reactionary forces. On the other hand, the conces- 
sions made to the old diplomacy may appear to many to com- 
promise and cast suspicion upon the constructive measures ac- 
tually adopted. 

The three leading objectives of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference stand out conspicuously: the territorial settlements, the 
reparation conditions imposed upon Germany, and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Mr. Baker recounts the fight made by 
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Mr. Wilson for a just territorial settlement based upon the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and the principle of international 
trusteeship over backward races. In this field Mr. Wilson 
defeated the French desire to dominate the Left Bank of 
the Rhine and to cut off Upper Silesia from Germany and 
the Italian desire to annex Fiume and the Dalmatian coast. To 
do so he was obliged to yield to the occupation of the Saar Valley 
and the annexation by Italy of the Austrian Tyrol. Confronted 
with the secret treaties, Mr. Wilson was forced to make conces- 
sions, in particular in respect to Shantung, which contradicted 
the essential principles for which he was contending. It was 
constantly the choice of what seemed the lesser of two evils. 

The story of the drafting of the reparations clauses of the 
treaty with Germany shows that the delegates were largely in- 
fluenced by political motives in settling an economic question. 
Were the items included in the reparations terms consistent with 
the promise of “no contributions and no punitive damages”? 
How much could Germany pay? Mr. Wilson apparently felt that 
the creation of the Reparations Commission would help to adjust 
the burden to Germany’s back so as to modify the harsh features 
of the terms imposed. 

Lastly, Mr. Baker shows that it was the conviction of the 
President that if the Covenant of the League of Nations could be 
adopted as an integral part of the peace treaty, the League might 
be expected to undo in the future whatever mistakes might be 
made under stress of present conditions. This faith in the political 
agency of the League stands in marked contrast to the relative 
indifference of Mr. Wilson to the economic clauses of the treaties. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the circumstances 
under which the Conference conducted its negotiations was what 
Mr. Baker designates as “The Slump in Idealism.” The “masses 
of the people” to whom Mr. Wilson looked confidently for support 
in the adoption of his ideals turned against him when any item 
of their national aspirations was denied them. The statesmen 
who pressed the claims of their respective states knew better than 
Mr. Wilson the temper of their constituents. If America put 
forward few demands, it was only, Mr. Baker explains, because 
she had less to gain, not because she was more unselfish. The 
true lesson to be gathered from. these pages is not the success or 
failure of Mr. Wilson personally, but the difficult, almost insuper- 
able, task of reconciling the conflicting interests of states when 
nationalism has been fanned to fever heat and passion is running 
riot after four years of war. Mr. Baker’s work contains one of 
the greatest moral lessons of modern times. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHINA. By Bertrand Russell. New York: 

The Century Co. $2.00. 

Despite the preponderant importance of the European prob- 
lems, the eyes of the world are turned on the Far East, and the 
problem of China will continue to attract the attention of both 
Europeans and Americans. Bertrand Russell has clearly and suc- 
cintly described the position of China in the modern world. He 
deftly portrays the aggressiveness of the Powers in their attempt 
to exploit the natural resources of the Celestial Empire, and the 
political influence that has been exerted to further those plans. 
He gives an admirable sketch of the unparalleled rise of modern 
Japan, and its relation to China. He asserts that Japan is the 
most dangerous enemy of China, whereas the United States is most 
friendly disposed, although that friendship is not entirely dis- 
interested. The author’s work betrays his keen appreciation of 
the culture and thought of China, and his unveiled sympathy for 
Chinese endeavors to ward off foreign domination. He ably dis- 
cusses the results and probable effects of the Washington Con- 
ference. According to the author, the three chief needs of China 
to-day are: (1) an orderly government; (2) industrial develop- 
ment under Chinese control; (3) the spread of education. 

The writer is delightfully sarcastic at times. His literary 
adroitness vastly increases the effect of his words, and makes the 
book very readable indeed. The book is a veritable storehouse 
of carefully culled information, and it should commend itself to 
those even remotely interested in world politics and economics. 





STUDIES IN THE CHINESE DRAMA. By Kate Buss. Boston: 

The Four Seas Co. $5.00. 

Miss Buss discusses various interesting phases of a drama 
about which very little is known to the English-speaking world: 
the origin of the Chinese drama, types of plays, the plays as liter- 
ature, religious influence upon the drama, the actors, the music, 
costumes, etc. It is interesting to note that various Chinese Em- 
perors before the Christian Era curbed the excesses of the stage 
and were advised to exclude actors from the court. To-day the 
Chinese penal code states the aim of dramatic performances to be 
the encouragement of the spectator in the practice of virtue; and 
the writer of an indecent play is supposed—even after death—to 
be persecuted by evil spirits as long as his play appears upon any 
stage. (Unhappily this helief does not obtain in the Occident!) 
The actor is despised in China and the playwright is obliged in 
self-defense to publish his work under a fictitious name. Con- 
ventions and themes are hidebound. Scenery is “a silly and un- 
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necessary bother”; hence pantomimic action, quite without prop- 
erties, is essential and the need of good acting is compelling. The 
costumes are authentic and often beautiful, and as the stage dress 
of various well-recognized types is conventional, it is frequently 
centuries old. Such interesting points as these are brought out by 
Miss Buss in what is a highly informing little volume. 


SOCIAL CHANGE. By William Fielding Ogburn. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $2.00. 

THE STORY OF UTOPIAS. By Lewis Mumford. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 

For some time sociologists have been collating the aches and 
pains of suffering humanity. As a consequence, there is now an 
abundance of treatises concerning social diagnosis. The author 
of Social Change, drawing on researches in biology, anthropology, 
psychology, and economics, renders what appears to be a direct 
discussion of the case in general. He states that man is born into 
the world with a heritage of nature, and a social heritage. Human 
nature, the biological factor, shows fundamentally no change. 
But man’s social heritage, the cultural element, accumulates rap- 
idly like compound interest. These social changes are said to be 
largely beyond human control. Repression has its limits. As a 
result, maladjustments set in, as indicated by the increase of 
nervous disturbances. From the standpoint of social psychology, 
he discusses the influences which effect cultural development, as 
well as the elements bearing upon the tendency towards cultural 
inertia. Professor Ogburn avers that the maladjustment of 
human nature to its present surroundings is at the root of almost 
every evil of modern society. While futile to plan a wholesale 
change of social culture, hope is centered in specific programs, 
especially those which concern the proper upbringing of children. 
The book glimmers with refreshing observations which may prove 
to be the dawn of a much-needed reaction against the apotheosis 
of biology and eugenics. Unfortunately, it is not emancipated 
from terminology and preoccupations that are distinctly Dar- 
winian. 

The Story of Utopias is a study of ideal commonwealths and 
social myths from Plato to Wells (no offense being meant to the 
Grecian idealist by this companionship). It is not so much an at- 
tempt to diagnose social disease, as to record the various concep- 
tions of politico-social health. The first part of the book is given 
over to a deft description of the perfect communities that occu- 
pied the realm of dreams, not mere accounts, but rhetorically 
enlivened interpretations of “the good life’ for which social- 
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minded men have longed. The second part aims to disclose the 
basic defects of the classic utopias, along with the weakness of the 
idealisms which for the past three hundred years have sought, by 
reform and revolution, to cure the ailments of society. A survey 
of “the real world in its complicated totality” is advocated. The 
author, like so many others who think themselves students of 
life’s “totality,” has only a cloudy understanding of the purpose 
of religion. Now and then, however, a light breaks through, .as 
when he perceives the part that Protestantism has played in the 
unfortunate disintegration of the arts and sciences, which had 
been so happily harmonized into a living unity by the Catholic 
Church. 


MERTON OF THE MOVIES. By Harry Leon Wilson. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 

NEITHER HERE NOR THERE. By Oliver Herford. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

From publication as a weekly serial, Merton of the Movies 
leaped upon the dramatic stage without pausing to appear in its 
present book form. It is not likely, however, that this last will 
prove superfluous, for it is long since anything has been given 
to the reading public so deliciously funny as this tale of Holly- 
wood; moreover, it bears re-reading, because of the true and human 
touches that both increase the interest and heighten the effect of 
the humor and satire with which the author shows up the gro- 
tesqueries of the “movie” business. Mr. Wilson has once more 
demonstrated his right to the recognition due from a troubled 
world to the purveyor of harmless entertainment. 

Oliver Herford is a humorist who is capable of being funny 
without being mean. This, of course, is something infinitely 
higher than mere art; it is nature itself, at its best—good nature, 
put into quip and phrase that continuously provoke, not only 
smiles and laughter, but that indefinable and satisfying something 
underneath the laugh which leads one on from page to page with 
growing relish. That touch in Mark Twain, for instance, which 
more often makes the reader see the humorist’s laugh than laugh 
himself, is not to be found in Herford; he, on the contrary, makes 
us laugh with him, not at him. The distinction is difficult to 
define, but in it lies, nevertheless, the essence of good humor. 
The reader, for example, who inwardly resents many of the flip- 
pant digs of Twain in Jnnocents Abroad, will, contrariwise, find 
pure, hearty fun, and nothing else, in Herford, when he invites to 
a contemplation of the Pyramids of Egypt. His deductions con- 
cerning the building of the Pyramids are among the funniest and 
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wisest things in this book; while his mathematical calculations 
on the low cost of “cabbage” (meaning taxi fare) are wit, satire, 
and nonsense at their primest. Good temper and delicate crafts- 
manship, added to a natural genius for comedy, are the refreshing 
qualities which go to the making of this droll little volume. 


THE WHITE HEART OF MOJAVE. By Edna Brush Perkins. 

New York: Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 

Modern facilities for travel have resulted, we are told, in a 
proportionately decreased output of books by travelers, since so 
many are now able to enjoy the experience at first-hand rather 
than through another’s eyes. There are, nevertheless, at least 
two reasons why this book should be welcomed: first, because so 
few have the courage or strength to travel in the yet unexplored 
America where Miss Perkins made the descent into Death Valley, 
reached the top of Mount Baldy, and penetrated into the white 
heart of Mojave; second, because in this book the writer makes 
magic, and lures the reader on and on as her companion on the 
trails. With her he rides through the desert, climbs to the roof 
of the world, sees color marvels in the desert silences, and hears 
siren songs from the mountains. No lover of nature, no lover of 
America, should miss this unique story of adventure and wan- 
dering. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COUNTESS LEO TOLSTOY. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.50. 

Devotees of the Tolstoy cult will welcome this book with 
high expectations, but it will disappoint even the most ardent of 
them, we fear, so inconsequential does it prove as a revelatory 
chapter in the history of the famous realist. For, although it is 
advertised as “the key chapter in the tale of the sufferings of Leo 
Tolstoy and his wife,” it tells nothing, or at least nothing new; 
where it might have been counted on to throw light, it often ob- 
scures instead. As a general commentary on Russian literary 
life, however, it has a certain value. In the pages of this story of 
a woman’s years lived out in the heart of a representative Russian 
artist’s home, we get a revealing focus on the elements that go to 
make up the bulk of Russian realistic literature. Here Tolstoy’s 
wife, despite her womanly reticence (the finest quality of her 
pages), shows us, not something new or hitherto unknown in the 
life of Tolstoy, but something old and long-suspicioned behind 
the whole fabric of Slavic realism—the gone-mad atmosphere, the 
jumble of ineptitudes and futilities, of half-baked moralizings 
and introspections, of eontradictions, affirmations, and denials, 
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which form the web and woof of ninety per cent. of the Russian 
masterpieces. 

As for Madame Tolstoy herself there is pathos in the self- 
defensive plea she makes in these memoirs, the pathos of a loyal 
wife defending not only herself, but the husband who misused 
her, against the slander and prying of false friends, open enemies, 
and the curious world in general. And there is heart-warming 
courage in her condemnation of “the wretched new writers of 
contemporary fiction” who, as she puts it, “are only able to con- 
centrate upon the dirty spots in the human fall and proclaim to 
the uneducated, the half-intelligent reading public, and invite 
them to examine deep into the decayed corpse of fallen humanity 
and to shut its eyes to the whole of God’s spacious and beautiful 
world with its beauty of nature, with the greatness of art, with the 
high aspirations of human souls, with the religious and moral 
struggle and the great ideals of good.” 


MAN AND THE TWO WORLDS. By William Frederick Dix and 
Randall Salisbury. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Both from a Catholic and a Christian point of view this book 

is absolutely unacceptable. Moreover, its own peculiar brand of 

heterodoxy is sketchy, incoherent, unphilosophic, unscientific to 
the very last degree. The most unbecoming and flippant remarks 
about popular notions of God, given on pages 62, 63, must shock 
every serious and reverent mind. Nor are the authors better 
inspired when they proceed to elaborate their own curious con- 
cept of the divinity. God, we are told, is powerless to affect or 
influence the world of matter except in indirectly reaching it 
through the soul of man (p. 109). Neither is God the Creator of 
the material universe around us. “Matter has always existed in 
one form or another” (p. 69). But the tremendous and funda- 
mental question as to how it came to exist, our authors con- 
veniently brush aside. With the course of mundane events, with 
the circumstances of each individual life, God has nothing to do— 
in fact, He is powerless to intervene. And the authors profess 
themselves comforted by that paralyzing belief. Speculating on 
the nature of God, and seeking to solve the problem of evil, the 
authors pile antinomy on antinomy; and the only solution they 
offer is the tacit assumption that these contradictions do not exist. 

They evidently lack all knowledge of the serious literature of any 

school of thought that bears on their subject; and side by side 

with the most “advanced” and corrosive statements, one finds re- 
flections naive enough for the most backward of Sunday schools. 

No one trained in theology and exegesis could pen the extraor- 
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dinary remarks concerning the Resurrection that are made on 
pages 172 et seq. 

No; a congeries of patchwork philosophy and pseudo-science, 
a smattering of anti-Christian history, and a strong antecedent 
bias against the Christian dispensation are not the ingredients that 
go to make a trustworthy religious philosopher. 


























OTHER MACHREE, by Rev. Martin J. Scott, SJ. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75.) At the end of 1921, Father Martin 
J. Scott, the well-known writer of books of popular theology, published 
his first work of fiction, A Boy Knight, a story dealing with the author’s 
work among the boys of the large New York parish in which he labored 
so successfully for many years. From the same source, he draws the 
material for his new book, Mother Machree. This is the story of 
Barney Kenney, boy soprano of St. Leonard’s, singing his way into the 
hearts of his hearers, unspoiled by the adulation of young and old, 
always the same simple little chap, even when noticed and praised by 
the greatest of Irish tenors! Barney’s love for his mother, who is 
dead, is the beautiful thread which runs through this delightful prose 
poem. Indeed, the spiritual note is so ringingly sounded throughout, 
that, in the end, when the young life is brought to a tragic close, with its 
earthly promise unfulfilled, one reads more in awe than in sorrow, 
feeling that the true place of that exquisite little soul was with the 
blessed spirits of God’s heavenly Kingdom. 

The book is dedicated to John McCormack, and is prefaced by 
Father Tabb’s charming quatrain, called “The Lark”: 


He rose and singing passed from sight: 
A shadow kindling with the sun, 

This joy ecstatic flamed, till light 

And heavenly song were one. 


















CUTE CASES IN MORAL MEDICINE, by Rev. Edward F. Burke. 

(New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) When the reviewer 
opened this little book of 136 pages, ten pages of which are given 
to the Glossary, though it must be confessed that that is an extremely 
useful and well done part of the book, he had the feeling that surely 
it would be quite impossible to treat the subjects, mentioned in the 
contents, in a volume of this size. Life, embryotomy, abortion, ectop- 
pic gestation, euthanasia, twilight sleep, illicit operations, codperation, 
race suicide, religion, baptism of necessity, last sacraments, Christian 
burial, with an appendix on Decrees of the Holy Office and another 
with the title Suggestions—all that seemed impossible in so small 
a compass. Incredulity gave way to surprise as the reviewer read on, 
and finally to thoroughgoing satisfaction. The book is said to be for 
nurses, but the reviewer wishes that it could be read by every physician 
in the country and by as many other people as possible. It is extremely 
well done, thoroughly practical, concise, and complete. If our pro- 
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fessors of theology will issue more books like this, each taking his own 
special topic, we should have a series of contributions to the literature 
of the ethical sciences that we might well be proud of. Nothing better 
than this, we venture to say, has ever been done, at least in English. 


ELAWARE AND THE EASTERN SHORE, by Edward N. Vallandig- 

ham. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00.) Seeing the 
Eastern States, by John T. Faris. (Same publisher. $5.00.) 

An acceptable substitute for a charming steamboat journey on the 
inland waters of the Chesapeake is the reading of the volume entitled 
Delaware and the Eastern Shore. It does not claim to be history, 
though it contains much detail of historical value. It is the simple 
narrative of an enthusiastic admirer of the Eastern Shore who would 
make known to others the extraordinary natural beauty of this, after 
all, little known peninsula—one of the garden spots of America. Once 
in a while, the author unfortunately mars his work by anti-Catholic 
prejudice, rarely manifested but never wholly concealed. 

Seeing the Eastern States is the latest and the most interesting of a 
series of travel books prepared by Dr. Faris and presented with colored 
frontispieces and numerous half-tone illustrations by the publishers. 
Within the boundaries of the territory described in the present volume 
is scenery picturesque and pastoral, superb and stupendous; here also 
are historical landmarks as significant as any that may be found in the 
United States. The beauties of a section of the United States which 
contains more than one-fifth of the total population of the country are 
pictured with a simplicity much more effective than many of the so- 
called word pictures which have been painted of New England coast- 
line, majestic Hudson, and charming Catskills. There is just enough of 
historical reference, just sufficient of intimate anecdote, to carry the 
reader along in constant and comfortable contact with the author. 


UBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, by Edgar W. Knight. (Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co. $2.00.) Professor Knight defines the South as 
the eleven States that formed the Confederacy; he does not define 
exactly what he means by “public” education. In the preface he says 
that “the relation between education and .. . religious influences is 
given emphasis,” and he mentions at some length the work of the 
Baptists, Methodists, and other Protestants. We cannot understand, 
therefore, why he entirely ignores the Catholic schools in this territory. 
Had Professor Knight consulted Burns’s Growth and Development of 
the Catholic School System in the United States, he would have learned 
that before 1860 there were Catholic schools in Texas, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Alabama, Virginia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and South 
Carolina. The first schools within the limits of the Confederacy, or 
for that matter, within the territory now forming the United States, 
were established by Spanish Franciscans in 1606 or earlier. 

However, the book is good as far as it goes, except for a seeming 
tendency to give the State an exclusive right to educate. We are glad 
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to know that the public schools of the South are improving. When 
this section has caught up with the rest of the country educationally, 
much of its anti-Catholic bigotry will have disappeared. Education and 
bigotry are inconsistent. And so we heartily commend the efforts oi 
Professor Knight and all others working towards this end. 


RENCH COMPOSITION, by Joseph S. Galland, Ph.D. (New York: 
Allyn & Bacon. $1.40.) A French Composition of a simple, in- 
teresting, and idiomatic character has long been in demand. Pro- 
fessor Galland has, in his textbook, attempted to fill this pressing need 
in the field of French-teaching. The attempt has, however, been far 
from successful. The book, which is intended for second-year classes, 
is divided into three sections: (1) French Readings, (2) English Exer- 
cises, based on the French text, and (3) Grammar Review. The form 
of the book is excellent, and the text is relieved by attractive illustra- 
tions. The readings are held together by a slight narrative thread. 
The characters, however, are lifeless, and the story is trite both in its 
theme—the traditional trip to France—and in its treatment. The style, 
both French and English, is awkward and heavy; and, in the French 
section, there is a too evident straining after idiomatic expressions. 
In a word, the book has nothing new to recommend it, and it misses 
the essential genius of both the languages which it employs. 


ROKEN BARRIERS, by Meredith Nicholson. (New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) Carnac’s Folly, by Sir Gilbert Parker. 
(Philadelphia: J. B; Lippincott Co. $2.00.) Phantom, by Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Translated by Bayard G. Morgan. (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.50.) 

We are sorry to see Mr. Nicholson joining the tribe of modern 
writers who think the best seller must needs be salacious. If this book 
gives us the picture of a typical American girl and her family, as the 
cover promises, may God save the Middle West from the doom that 
quickly awaits it. The heroine and her chum spend most of their spare 
time with married men, and their code is summed up in two phrases: 
“Believe what you please” and “Do what you please.” 

Sir Gilbert Parker has given us a fairly interestingly conceived 
romance of modern French Quebec, spoiled by its very hasty com< 
position. Little trouble has been taken to develop the characters 
plausibly, and the narrative is marked, besides, by exasperating non- 
dramatic summaries of essential parts of the action, done somewhat in 
the manner of a preliminary sketch. The power of the earlier Parker 
appears only occasionally, in bits of unusual phraseology. 

Phantom is a sordid story of a German lunatic, who, after years of 
debauchery and crime, settles down to a quiet life in the country with 
a wife who scorns such simple impediments as lunacy and vice. How 
anyone can become interested in these musings of a lunatic is beyond 
us. But perhaps the book was written to give a new thrill to the 
utterly degenerate. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


From Pietro Marietti, Turin: Officium Majoris Hebdomade et Oc- 
tave Pasche, a Dominica in Palmis usque ad Sabbatum in Albis cum 
cantu juxta Ordinem Breviarii, Missalis et Pontificalis Romani (25-48 
lire, according to binding). A complete and convenient vade mecum 
for priests during Holy Week and Easter week. The volume is small 
octavo, the print is bold face on India paper. Altogether excellent. 
Breviarium Natalitium, containing the offices of Christmas and Epiph- 
any with their octaves and the intervening feasts; same format as 
preceding. (10-27 lire, according to binding.) 

From Victor Lecoffre, Paris: Manuel d’Histoire Ecclésiastique. 
Adapted from the second Dutch edition of P. Albers, S.J., by R. Hedde, 
O.P. (2 vols. 16/r.) This, being but a new impression of an excel- 
lent work published in 1908, does not cover events that have happened 
since then, but as a compendium of church history up to that time, it 
could hardly be surpassed. In Les Symboles de l’Ancien Testament 
(8 fr. 50) Pére D. Buzy explores a field hitherto untouched, except from 
the liturgical or artistic viewpoint, making the work a veritable 
treasure for all seriously interested in the Old Testament. In the fourth 
volume of Etudes de Critique et d’Histoire Religieuse (7 fr. 50), Abbé 
Vacandard treats, among other subjects, of the work of St. Peter in 
Rome, the Popess Joan, the prophecy of St. Malachy, the origin of the 
Salve Regina, and the authorship of the /mitation. 

Traité de Droit Naturel, by Albert Valensin (Paris: L’Action 
Populaire. Tomel. 12/r. 50), is avery clear and attractive exposition 
of Natural Law along traditional Catholic lines. The author’s object 
is to produce a work of popular appeal and of a moderate compass. 
Frequent bibliographical indications point the way for those who desire 
to pursue their studies further afield. 

An edifying biography is the sketch Souvenirs Universitaires 
(Bloud et Gay. 7fr.), by Henri Joly, the most interesting part of 
which is devoted to the recollections of the author’s childhood in his 
native Burgundy. 

Le Jour du Seigneur (Paris: A. Tralin. 2/r.) is a plea for the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day written by Ernest Hello many years ago. 

From P. Lethielleux, Paris: La Conquéte des Hommes, by Rev. F 
A. Vuillermet (7 fr.), is a stirring volume on the apostolate of the laity, 
in which special stress is laid upon the teaching of the catechism, 
social work, the apostolate of the press, and, above all, upon the organ- 
izing of the men and women of France in one great body to combat 
effectively the forces of atheism and indifferentism. Les Fiancailles. 
(2 fr. 40.) In a score of chapters the Abbé Rouzic treats of the new 
canon law on betrothal, adding a few practical hints to those who are 
keeping company in view of marriage. Une Journée chez les Moines 
(8 fr.) is a glorious panegyric of the Benedictine Order and the im- 
portant réle that it has played in the civilization of Europe. It is 
an exquisitely printed and beautifully illustrated little book. In 
Les Prédictions de l’Apocalypse, by Mare Dal Medico (2/fr.), the 
writer does not pretend to give a complete commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse, but an explanation of the book with the seven seals, the coming 
of Christ, the victory over Satan, the beginnings of the reign of Christ, 
the seven vials of the anger of God, the great harlot, and the new 
Jerusalem. 

In Figures Francaises et Pages Nationales (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
7 fr. 75), the eloquent Bishop of Chalons, Mgr. Tissier, presents to 
us a number of sermons and lectures on subjects of religious and pa- 
triotic interest. The discourses may be divided into two groups: one 
dealing with the lives, characters, and social mission of French 
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men and women eminent for sanctity and heroic service (Jeanne d’Arc, 
Louise de Marillac, St. Pierre Fourier, and the Curé d’Ars among the 
number); the other with the events, the duties and the aspirations 
evoked by the Great War. Few books express better the soul of France 
in its remote past, in its recent stupendous struggle, and in its present 
hard-won, because re-won, ideals and loyalties. But the book does 
more than depict situations and spiritual tendencies. It arouses to 
national sacrifice and calls for concerted action, basing its appeal on 
the truth that social salvation has for its only source the sanctification 
of the individual. 
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